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Communications for next month's issue must reach the Editor not later than the 15th of this month. 


THE LAKE AND THE LIGHT 


It has been in recent years the good custom of “ Answers” to give its great circle of readers “ a message 
of hope” for Easter. The writing of it was entrusted to Studdert Kennedy, but this year—since that 
inspired pen will now write no more—TUBBY was asked to undertake it. He was already on his voyage 
of convalescence to Capri on board the oil-tanker “ British Petrol,” and very naturally found his text 
in the Mediterranean. He opened with a short introduttion in which he recounts how, as a boyish reader 
of “ Answers” every week, he “ tried his hand at persuading the Editor to print an early epic—but, as 
Ben Jonson says, he * only breathed and sent it back to me? ” By the courtesy of the Editor of “ Answers” 
we are enabled to reprint the article, which goes on as follows :— 

Tt is an old, old, Story that a worthy Vicar, sent for a holiday to Venice, sat 
down on his arrival to write his monthly Parish Magazine and thus began : 
“ My dear People, 
Here I am at Venice, looking down at the Grand Canal and drinking it all in. Life 
never seemed so full before. . .”’ 
For my part, Tam trying to remember that my readers are a big crowd of thinking 
people, entitled to every respect; while here and there among them are old 
friends of Talbot House in Poperinghe, and younger fellow-workers in Toc H. 
To these my more familiar salutations. But Toc H is not to be my subyett 
here. My orders are to let my pen run on into some serious thoughts ; and this 
I mean to do by asking you to come aboard, and thrash out some reflections, 
while the ten thousand tons beneath our feet pursues its long sea-lane towards 
the narrow corridor of Suez. 

The Mediterranean has no rival as an inland sea in the world’s early history. 
Indeed, the struéture of the globe beats no such gash upon it laterally. This 
cleavage of Europe and Africa is unique. If there are eyes in Mars, the Mediter- 
ranean must appear to trained observers thence as a Titanic harbour, with the 
Black Sea and the Adriatic as inner quays, and Suez as a lock, and Gibraltar as 
the solitary exit. The whole—two thousand miles in length, three hundred wide 
at a rough average, could hold within its compass the greatest of their mysterious 
canals. They cannot judge its depth but in aftual fad, the Mediterranean is 
as a whole more deep than many open seas, and at some points exceeds a mile 
of underlying water. Man’s history begins about its margin. Here is his 
cradle, his schoolroom, his university, his focus for three thousand years at least. 
To-day, it tends to be in part a playground, and in part a great commercial 
corridor. 

We shall not be far wrong in thinking that man’s (still limited) conquest of 
the sca began in the Mediterranean. Hail to the patient pluck of those primitive 
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seafarers, who first tempted the terrible caprice of the new element, defying all 
disasters! Discontented with the lesser perils of the inshore catch, they saw above 
the harvest an open highway calling to them. Hail to them from our huge 
marine pantechnicon, housing ten thousand tons of oil, and thrashing to and fro 
upon her lawful occasions, herself but one of ninety sister-ships within one 
British Company ! 


Turn from the tideless sea itself to the six thousand miles of fretted, storied 
littoral which all but hems it in. Halted upon these shores, tribes have become 
high nations. Their huts have grown to palaces, their ignorance to culture, 
their worked flints to unchallengeable armies. Egypt and Macedonia, Greece 
and pagan Rome, Carthage and Constantinople, Venice and Cadiz, have held 
the lists in turn. To-day they take the lower room; and some like Troy and 
Ephesus are but discarded shuttles thrown down into the sand by unforgiving 
Time. Some desert monuments have even lost the names of all who reared 
them to witness for ever to their majesty and honour. 

* * * * 


Is life no more than this, a tangle of torn. threads which lead no whence, no 
whither ? Is human history one vast defeat, a wreck dissolving as it is refloated ? 
Is no gain handed down? What then is worth the winning? Here lies the 
dust of eons. Is there no Rock of Ages ? 


Now, when I reach this mood, I simply write down the figure One, and put as 
many O’s to follow it as I fancy. I then remove the One and all the O’s mean 
nothing. Withdraw the single certainty of God, Almighty and All-merciful, 
from this great primal page of racial history, and not one line of it makes any 
sort of sense. A man might scour these shores from end to end, and he would 
find it true that not one God-defying tribe has left a trace of their peculiar blind- 
ness on the whole margin of the Mediterranean Sea. An carnest atheist must 
hurry on elsewhere ; for here he will be inwardly dishcartened. Indeed, it is not 
politics, nor art, nor law, nor letters, nor all these together which sum up our 
debit to the prodigious pool which nursed mankind. Authority and Liberty 
spread from this sea ; but men will lose them both if they ignore the God Who 
gave them. Order and freedom die when men conspire against Him. They 
might as well conspire against the Stars. All reason tacitly assumes 
that there is Mind behind the outward realm of human observation. A 
Universe which had no Master-hand upon its helm would long ago be dereli&. 


In every State and City along the coasts of this huge inland sea, worship has 
had its solemn influence. Material supremacy has passed from them; they 
dominate the chess-board no longer. But the evidence of their faith in the 
spiritual forces which uphold man’s destiny abides beyond dispute. Like 
ruined lighthouses, these great non-Christian creeds still testify to light they 
tried to kindle into guidance. They tell of torches once ablaze, of lamps uplifted 
faithfully through the long nights of darkness. Then came the Light indeed, 
which shines and spreads. 

* * a i 
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S0 we plough East for Easter. Last night there was a sing-song in the fore- 
castle, to which I was admitted. It ended, as they genuinely wished, with 
evening prayers together. Within the bow, pointing to Calvary, the seamen 
of a land Scarce found when Jesus died, speaking a tongue unborn, knelt down 
to Him. How run those haunting words in which Lord A@on summed up 
Modern History p—“ The power of Jesus Christ, risen on mankind whom He 
hath tedeemed, fails not, but rather increases.” 


P. B.C. 


OF BOOKS THERE IS NO END 
i= The Essayists, Lamb to Lucas 


AA OST of us have evil memories of long, weary afternoons spent in a painful 
ivi attempt to 


(10) Write an essay in 250 words on one of the following subjects : 

(a) The Heroines of Shakespeare. 

(b) Your most memorable experience. 

(c) “The dragon in shallow waters is the sport of shrimps.” 
and many will remember, too, wondering why on eatth examiners should be so 
terribly persistent in their desire for such a particularly dull form of literary 
composition as an essay. Why were we never asked to write a complete 
deteétive story round a given murder, or (at a later Stage) a sonnet or two on 
Spring? They would have been so very much casier. But no, every time it 
was the same : 


(10) Write an essay in 250 words on owe... 


The reason, of course, though we did not realise it at the time, and should 
not have believed it if we had been told, was that the essay is in reality the simplest 
form of writing (apart from pure description) that we can attempt. Every 
time you write a really good letter, you are writing an essay, for an essay is 2 
kind of spring-cleaning of that part of your mind which is devoted to a certain 
subject. But to be good and satisfying it must be a planned and ordered spring- 
cleaning. 

One takes down all sorts of Stored-up ideas from the shelves of one’s mind, 
all the accumulations of reading and experience that have piled up in the years, 
and quite often one finds behind them at the back all sorts of quaint fancies 
and unsuspected theories, which need only a little polishing to make a brave 
show in daylight. Everyone has this accumulation in the back of his mind, 
but to many it is merely lumber which is not to be disturbed. For the good 
essayist, on the other hand, it is treasure-trove, a kind of bran-tub of everything 
worth while that he has come upon during his life, out of which the most 
bizarre and delightful whimsies may be fished. His job is to polish the old beads, 
cut the rough diamonds, arrange, grade, and string them together into a new 
and scintillating necklace of ideas. 

But though it may be the simplest of all literary forms, there are certain very 
definite qualifications which separate the good essay from the bad. The latter 
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should be short, compaé, complete in itself, full of original thought and theory 
possessed of an introduétion which captures the interest and a satisfying coe 
clusion. It should not be padded out by long anecdotes nor too freely sprinkled 
with quotations, for a good essay is a real expression of its writer and not a re-hash 
of his reading. Above all it should avoid vagueness and contain some definite 
opinion on life or some phase of the living of it. 

The idea of an cssay as something light, whimsical, and perhaps rather 
happily inconsequent, a kind of Puck of literature, is comparatively new. In the 
eighteenth century one would have understood by the word “ essay” some such 
thing as Malthus’ Essay on the Principle of Population as it affects the Future Improve- 
ment of Society. But a change was even then beginning ; Hazlitt, the grandfather 
of the twentieth century essayists whom we read in our own journals and reviews, 
had already written his Table Talk. It is a book rather heavy and stilted, and 
one cannot honestly recommend it to the ordinary casual reader of to-day. But 
it is fntercsting because Hazlitt is trying to break away from the stiff, pedantic 
writing of the eighteenth century, bounded by a thousand rules of grammar 
and style, and to write simply and easily of simple, everyday things. He tells 
about the Indian Jugglers and whether Actors ought to sit in Boxes (it might 
be an article straight from the Saturday Evening Standard !), and we go com- 
panionably and happily with him in the Strect, to the theatre, on a journey. 
But Hazlitt is half-way between Bacon and Belloc, and, like all half-way houses, 
he only detains the traveller long cnough to make him want to push on further, 


A few years pass and we come to Charles Lamb, the sad, happy, gentle, whim 
sical, wistful Elia. He is the first to bring that indefinable thing called charm into 
essay-writing. His essays are human, and full of light and shade. Elia is always 
smiling, though he rarely laughs aloud; he smiles at our faults as at our virtues with 
a kindly understanding. For sheer-lighted gaiety, the famous “ Dissertation upon 
Roast Pig” and the story of the Chinaman who weekly burnt his home down 
round his pig in order to taste the delicious lusciousness of roast pork and crack- 
ling, has never been excelled. There is the calm sadness of growing old in “ The 
Superannuated Man,” and then again, in changing mood, the long series in which 
he disproves all sorts of popular beliefs, is full of the sheer combative joy of 
argument. Here are essays full of the charm of an older, friendlicr, more slow- 
moving world than ours. 

In dire& contrast to the smiling, peaceful, kindly style of Elia, comes the vivid 
exuberance of Stevenson. Here is perhaps the most brilliant essayist of a hundred 
years ; a mind constantly and feverishly working, and always fiercely busy with 
new ideas or old ones revivified. Yet, for inconsistency is inseparable from 
genius, there are heights and depths. Here and there one comes across a para- 
graph which is frankly bad English and meaningless or banal ; then again one 
is caught up in the flood of enthusiasm and vitality, and, as a reward for the 
lapse, one falls suddenly on some vividly arresting passage which is almost 
perfect in beauty of word and idea. In Virginibus Peurisque, which everyone 
who has a love for books should read, one learns to know R. L. S. the man, 

for an essay, you will see, is no less revealing of character and personality than 
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a novel or a biography. One finds a man with a passionate love for a full life 
wide expetience, colour and movement : 


“ Youth is the time to go flashing from one end of the world to the other, both in mind and 
body: ” he says in “Crabbed Age and Youth,” “to try the manners of different nations : to hear 
the chimes at midnight; to sec sunrise in town and country ; to be converted at a revival to 
circumnavigate the metaphysics, write halting verses, run a mile to see a fire, and wait all day 
long in the theatre to applaud Hernani.” 


That is R. L. S., a man “loving widely,” feeling deeply, and remembering 
with such uncanny sharpness that his vivid piltures of places and people and 
sensations almost make us see, smell and hear the scenes he describes. And 
when there is an echo of a great sadness in the vigorous swell of his writing, 
it is because of the tragic disease which prevented him from fully living the life 
which he appreciated so deeply. For the newcomer to essay reading, there can 
be no better subject to Start on than the richness and liveness of Stevenson. 


After Stevenson, the best of the Victorians, we may jump direftly to the 
moderns, by whom I mean those who have written their best work in the last 
thirty years. Perhaps we may be forgiven for dealing with these more fully, 
as people of our own time. First amongst them comes E. V. Lucas, almost 
a reincarnation of the spirit of Lamb, of whom he has written such a loving 
and understanding biography. There is the same kindly contemplation, the 
same slow smile, the same rich appreciation of the calm peaceful things of life, 
the same sympathetic understanding of all kinds and conditions of people. He 
is a great traveller in an easy, contemplative way, he loves all things French, 
he loves the quaint, genteel manners of the early Victorians, he loves dogs, he 
loves letters, he loves London : on the other hand he dislikes (Mr. Lucas does 
not hate anything) noise and blatancy and fat men without a sense of humour. 
But he is perhaps at his best when he is writing about nothing in particular, or 
everything in general. Read his delightful essay on the days of the week: 
there is the casy fantasy of Elia that is so true to life, the ordinary weckdaily 
fantasy that makes one exclaim in surprise: “ Why, that’s what I always felt!” 


Perhaps the best of his many books of essays (you will read them all one after 
the other, once started) is A Little of Everything, in which he ranges easily in 
subject from “ The School for Sympathy ” to “ The Perfeét Holiday,” and in 
place from “ London Mysterious ” to “ A Chair at the Cafe de la Paix!” 


Then we come to Hilaire Belloc, his books full of frothing tankards of beer 
and the wind of the mountains, and the roaring of old songs, and queer com- 
panions of the highways. His essays are for those who feel the urge of the open 
road, who like to come down from the hills to the welcoming lights of the 
village in the valley as dusk is creeping up, who love to talk and sing round 
a crackling inn fire after a long day’s tramp. And then suddenly, with something 
of a start, we find him in quite another mood, poking sly humour at our own 
pet conventional foibles and respeétabilities. Nowhere is the contrast between 
the two moods better shown than in the first two essays of On Everything, the 
first, “ On Songs,” a roaring defence of the right of man to sing how and where 
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he will, the second, “ The Empty House,” a friendly satire on the leisured bachelor, 
breaking at the end into a wistful sadness which is never entirely gone from his 
essays. For behind all the robustness of the gay adventurer, Mr. Belloc, 
like all great drinkers of beer and climbers of mountains, is something of a 
mystic. He is always looking for something deeper down, now filled with 
quaint country legends of devil and saint, now with the most devout and satis- 
fying religious faith. 

The mysticism of G. K. Chesterton, who is another great upholder of the 
bread and cheese and beer tradition, takes another form. There used to be 
a Christmas game which consisted in trying to identify pictures of ordinary 
things seen from an unusual angle—for instance, a knife-blade viewed edgewise 
would appear as a single Straight line, a bald man’s head seen from above would 
be a shiny egg, and soon. When I read any of Mr. Chesterton’s essays I always 
think of that game. He is the essayist of the commonplace, but of the common- 
place turned upside down. If we usually see a thing from above, he crawls 
underneath and has a look at it from below: if our usual view is from under- 
neath, he climbs up and looks down on it. On every page, in every paragraph, 
he puts forward the wildest paradoxes, the maddest theories, the most hare-brained 
fantasies, which are the more refreshing in their unusualness and freedom from 
common-sense. Mr. Chesterton, as he might say himself, is the apostle of 
uncommon sense, of the thing that is so obvious that nobody sees it. To 
appreciate his essays fully you must imagine to yourself his enormous bulk 
(Mr. Chesterton’s weight has never been calculated) shaking with silent laughter 
as he proves on paper to his own satisfaction that running after one’s hat is the 
most satisfying and exhilarating of all sports or that vegetarians are the most 
bloodthirsty and intolerant of tyrants. Of his more serious books of essays 
(for in the middle of the fantastic Mr. Chesterton is often at his most serious), 
perhaps the best is Heretics, Studies of men fiercely convinced of their own beliefs 
in the face of the heretical opinions of the other billion and a half inhabitants 
of the earth, for, says Mr. Chesterton, nobody who really belicves in himself 
can be a heretic—it is those who disagree with him who are. On the lighter side 
read The Defendant, in which G. K. C. sings the praises and the glory of all 
despised and down-trodden things. It is an obje& lesson in seeing the terrible 
adventure of living everyday life. 

The names of a dozen other essayists of to-dayleap to the pen for mention. 
There is J. C. Squire, the polished litterateur ; Robert Lynd, with his penetrating, 
yet kindly observation of man and manners; Philip Guedalla, the caustic maker 
of epigrams; J. B. S. Haldane, who brings all the wonders of science into the 
narrow confines of the essay; J. B. Priestley (every Londoner should read his 
essay on the Albert Hall—“how majestic in its capacity, how noble in the season !”) 
and an army of others. But there is no need to name them all. Read one or two 
of the books whose names are set out above, and you will find the others soon 
enough. ‘The first introduktion made, and you are already of a great company 


of unfailing friends. 
R. G. CHX 
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THIS FAMILY IDFEA—III 


| The Jollowing is the third of a series of “ Aryan Allegories,” of which the first and second appeared 
ue December and March, by a member of Toc H Madras, who “expressly repudiates any suggestion of 
hifforical accuracy in these unseemly tales.” The drawing with which it is illustrated is by Miss L. Barford. 
KANDASAMI was a humble worker in metals, of the Brass-maker Caste. 

He lived with his wife and a large family in a little cadjan hut in the village. 
When the bird called the Copper-smith began his early song of zonk, tonk, tonk, 
Kandasami began his work ; and his hammer kept time and tune with the little 
workman singing in the trees. He must needs work very hard, with seven 
little Stomachs to fill; and times were bad, as usual. 

Kandasami was one of that little crowd of villagers who had squatted on the 
hill and heard from the lips of Ski-Ni the story of the Plus. And next day, listening 
to village gossip under the big banian tree, he had heard how the old beggar 
woman and her son, the Stone-cutter, had cut those two signs 

x 
az x 
deep into the rock near by Ski-Ni’s cave, as has already been told in the JOURNAL 

Now Kandasami was not a clever fellow, except when given a straight job 
to be done with his tools. For he had wonderful hands—lean but strong, and 
plastic beyond belief. But if he had a slow mind, it was a tenacious one. And 
gradually a resolve formed in his mind that he, too, would honour Ski-Ni in 
a nice way. After all, he said to himself, a worker in metal was above a hewer 
of stone. He could beat that fellow! Of course! But how?... Yes; 
how? ... and his hammer beat out How, How, How, How, How? And 
the bird sang tonk, tonk, tonk. .. . 

But no idea came—hammer he never so hard. 

* * * * 

India, new or old, is a Land of Lights. At every Feast or Festival, there must 
be grand illumination to make up for the normal gloom of the village mud-huts, 
where usually a single tiny flickering beam suffices for domestic needs. The 
great festival of Lights comes in the month of December usually, and is called 
Karthigai Deepam—that is, the Month of Light. Particularly on each Monday 
during that month must many lights be lit. 

Now Kandasami, among other useful things, made idols and lamps for sale. 
The lamps were all of one set and ancient pattern ; but some were smaller than 
others to suit slender purses. Just at this time he was very busy, for the Feast 
of Karthigai Deepan: drew nigh. 

One evening, working even later than usual, he was finishing off a brass 
lamp. He had made hundreds like it before. It had a shallow pan in which the 
oil was poured. A tiny naked wick floated in the oil; and when the end of the 
wick stuck out in front you set it alight. The little lamp rose up gracefully at the 
back, and in the centre appeared the symbol of the particular image that the 
purchaser chose to worship. 

These little lamps were cast in 2 rough mould, and then finished smoothly 
by Kandasami with a file. They cost, in those days, only a few handfuls of rice 
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to buy. When lit, they were placed in a triangular niche outside the door of each 
house or hut in the village. Well-to-do people lit two such lamps—one on each 
side of the door. The Village Munsifflor the Karnam, or other wealthy persons, 
might even have four or more such lamps lighted on festive occasions. Two 
only would be of brass, the others of clay, round in shape. 

x * x * 


Tonk! tonk! tonk! went Kandasami’s hammer—then, suddenly, it stopped. 
He sat squatting, idle for once. Into his slow 
brain had come at last the great (if not quite 
original) idea. He would make a special lamp for 
Ski-Ni! But in place of the usual image-symbol, 
he would work in that Sign of The Plus. 

Then and there he leaped to this joyous job of 
work. And deep down, from his heart, there 
rose to his lips this prayer of the good workman— 

“Take my hands and use them well for this 
purpose.” 

And then he set to work with a will. It took 
him several days of hard work to perfekt his 
design, he had many failures before he was 
satisfied. But, at last, his new mould was ready. 
Then he prepared his pot of molten brass. He 
would have liked to make this lamp out of the 
Panch Ulogam, that is, the five-fold sacred mixture 
of gold, silver, copper, brass and iron, but 
poverty forbade. Still, he took care that the brass was the very best possible. 

With a steady hand he poured in the molten metal, while the Copper-smith 
gaily sang—tonk ! tonk! tonk! in his tree close by. He is a bright little bird, 
with his green body, yellow throat, crimson collar, blackish checks, and his 
rictal bristles long. As every good coppersmith should, he loves heat, and sings 
best beneath a brazen sky. 

After many hours, Kandasami broke the mould, and there, in the rough, stood 
the first little Plus-lamp ever made. Another day’s work making seven in all, 
saw it finished. It was what every true lamp should be—a thing of beauty, 
giving forth light. 

Kandasami examined it very carefully for flaws. Finally he said softly, “ Ha! 
it is good.” And placing the lamp on a little stone, he prostrated himself and 
made a puja. Then he went to sleep, happy. He would take his gift to Ski-Ni 
in the evening of the next day, which was Jingal Kilamai, that is, Moonday. 

* * * * 

Ski-Ni, at times, like all the villagers, suftered from fever. On such occasions, 
Pet-I-Phar would insist on making a hot broth of the bitter herb, which his 
master would meekly drink, albeit with a grimace. 

On this particular evening, Ski-Ni had evidently just taken a big dose, for lus 

mouth was Still slightly twisted. He was feeling very weak and lying quietly 
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on a mat on his favourite rock outside the cave, the fever now being somewhat 
abated. He lay very still, watching the dying sunset, and enjoying the breeze 
after the heat of the day. Now and then his lips moved mutely. . . 


Presently Kandasami came up the hill, shyly carrying the precious lamp wrapped 
up in his best cloth. He was wearing his second-best cloth. He only possessed 
two. 

“Guru ” (that is, teacher), he said, saluting humbly from a distance, “ about 
half-a-moon ago thou didst tell us of the two signs of strength, plainly cut upon 
this rock.” And he pointed to the signs cut by the beggar-woman and her 
son, the Stone-cutter. 

“I remember, Son,” said Ski-Ni. 

“Soon there comes the Feast of Lamps and Lightings,” said Kandasami 
slowly. 

“ Truly, it comes,” replied Ski-Ni. 

And then Kandasami’s tongue became tied ; and he stood there limply, looking 
down awkwardly at the bundle in his hands. For it had just occurred to him, 
dimly, that perhaps his gift of new and unorthodox form might give displeasure. 
So he just stood and said nothing. 

“ Yenna adhu?” said Ski-Ni, to encourage him. 

“Summa—Simply, .. . I have come, Guru,” said Kandasami. 

Again Ski-Ni said, “ Well?” 

“Simply, thus!” said Kandasami, at last, in his confusion. And he stepped 
forward, trembling, and dropped his gift into Ski-Ni’s lap. Then he waited for 
the rebuke, with averted eyes. Ski-Ni opened the cloth with feeble hands 
and took out the lamp. Then followed a great silence... . 

Presently, Ski-Ni said softly, “ Son, thou hast done well; the joy of the Plus 
be thine !’? And he rose up and blessed him thrice. 

At that moment, Pet-I-Phar came out of the cave and began to abuse Kanda- 
sami for disturbing his sick master. 

“You village fellows are always . . .”? he began. 

“Peace, Helper!” said Ski-Ni, “for the coming of Kanda with his gift 
is a cure. Thanks be to God! See, my fever is gone. Iam whole. And my 
Strength hath greatly returned !” 1 

And he drew himself up to his full Stature, his knees no longer feeble, his 
hands outstretched on each side, so that his very person formed a plus. Then he 
placed Kandasami’s lamp in the niche on the right-hand side of the door of the 
cave, and said to Pet-I-Phar: 

“ Bring oil and a new wick and a fire-Stick”” And when he had brought oil 
and a new wick, and a fire-stick, Ski-Ni filled the lamp with oil, set in it the new 
wick, and lit it with the fire-Stick. In the darkness the tiny orange flame shone 
out, bravely, without flickering. Then said Ski-Ni: 

“ Let this Lamp so shine upon this hill that all the village may see it and give 
glory to the Father of Lights.” 

Thus came the Plus Lamp to the hill of Ski-Ni long ago, the handiwork of 
a humble but faithful coppersmith. | C. B. E. 


> 
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WITH BOBS FORD IN INDIA 


Although Boss Forn sailed in Offober laff from England to take up duly as Association Padre for 
Toc H India, no report of his doings and impressions has hitherto been available for these pages. This 
omission is now made up by the two letters which follow—the firs printed in the March number of “ The 
Lamp” of Toc H, India, lately received, and the second an “ advance copy” of the letter which he con- 
tributed to the April “ Lamp,” not yet in our hands. The second is slightly abridged. 

I 
St. John’s College, Agra. 
February, 1930. 

e... Lam writing not to give hints but because I think I owe it to you to try and give you 
some impressions of my first three months in India... . First about Calcutta. There is Head- 
quarters, the Mark and the Branch. The Senior Council, which is a sub-committee of the Central 
Executive in London, is our governing body out here. It is in theory a representative body. 
In fact it cannot be, though on rare occasions its non-Calcutta members do get to meetings. 
Most of its work, therefore, is done by a few keen Calcutta burra sahibs, the Chairman, Secretary, 


The brunt of the executive work falls on the Secretary and Registrar. 


Registrar and Treasurer. 
The same man has also been Warden 


One man has had to hold these two offices for some time. 
of the Mark and has had no paid clerical assistance, for Headquarters are not well off. Such a 
sacrifice is characteristic of the best traditions of Toc H, but it must not be called for from 
one man again. You will soon be hearing of the revised constitution of Toc H, India, and of 
the measure of decentralisation which that will involve. It has been very carcfully thought 
out and the wheels of the machinery which always must exist in a big family should now run 
more smoothly. 

The Mark besides providing a Headquarters office and a mecting place for the Calcutta 
Branch tries to do a very definite job of service as a chummery. Its object is to give a home 
to four Toc H men and three new-comers to India. The Toc H men are hosts ; the new-comers 
are guests until they either become hosts in their turn or, after finding their feet and their friends, 
go out and make their own homes. Not infrequently something of the spirit of Toc H goes 
with them. 

The Branch is big—sixty Initiates and twenty on the Outer Guard-—and it is thus faced with 
the very real problem of maintaining an intimate family atmosphere. Its mixture is good and 
its jobs are varied though Still too few to go round. They include visiting tne lepers, the sick 
and the aged poor; the after-care of lunatics ; secretaryships and treasurerships of several 
existing societies ; nightly help at the Seamen’s Mission and the entertainment of three marine 
apprentices each week at the Mark. Twelve members are doing Scout work. Introduétions 
to new-comers, given by J. H. Lindsay at home, are continually being followed up. Perhaps 
this welcoming job is the most important Calcutta is doing. The Branch meets every week. 
One week there is a Corporate Communion service, for Free Church members in the Mark 
Chapel and for Anglicans in the Chapel of Remembrance at the Cathedral where burns the All- 
India Lamp ; a second meeting is for Initiates only ; a third for Initiates and Outer Guard ; the 
fourth week there is a Guest-night. There is a small probationary Household of the L.L.M. 
and the annual Retreat for those who can get to it is really the big event of the year. 

While I was trying to get av fait with the general situation in India there was plenty to do in 
Calcutta and possibilites had to be explored in the Mill Area and the Jharia Coalfield. Then on 
February 11 I began a tour of all units in India. This country’s scenery from the point of view 
of the passenger in the railway train may present a somewhat wearying sameness, but Toc H 

is full of contrasts. Each Station has its own charaéter and Toc H varies according to the nature 
of the soil in which it is planted. Jubbulpore has the Army and the Gun Carriage Factory and 
Railway communities. The group there, which made its first appearance as a “ Grope”’ about 
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A year ago, is almost entircly military. I heard at the committee meeting which was called 
on my first evening there and at the Group meeting on the following night of many difficulties 
and not a few successes. A time for mecting suitable to army and civilians alike is hard to hit 
on; jobs are not casily come by, but the Jobmaster’s Log is full of good turns done. They 
ranged from mending the Padre’s punctured tyre to saving a child from death at the feet of a 
runaway horse, Daringly holding their doors open to Everyman they have experienced the 
difficult period of having a crowd of men coming in without real purpose just for what they 
can get. That period has passed and the fifteen men who have all along been pulling their 
Weight remain determined for some time to come to hand-pick their recruits with great care. 
The problem of a home has worried the Group but the advent of a Toc H man from Australia 
to the Y.M.C.A. has gone some way to solving it. They mcet now every Thursday, at 7.15 
p.m. in his dining room. 

Twelve hours’ travelling, gladly interrupted by bath and breakfast with friends in Allahabad, 
brought me to Cawnpore on Saturday afternoon. My host, the recuperating West of Calcutta, 
and a full programme grected me. That night I met the Committee, on Sunday morning I 
celebrated at a Corporate Communion at the new Padre’s church where in the evening a special 
Toc H service had been arranged. On Monday there was a Branch meeting and after two 
nights away at Lucknow there was a Guest-night for me on Thursday. Here the civil element, 
mostly mill men, outnumbers the Army. They mect every week at 6.30 p.m. in their own 
bungalow. This home of their own is obviously a tremendous asset. A good-sized central 
room with a cheerful fire burning on these chilly evenings and with their own pictures and 
furniture is an ideal place for a family gathering. Four bedrooms letting off this rocm are 
rented if possible by two Toc H men and two non-members. Their rent, I believe, covers 
the house rent. Cawnpore evidently knows to whom -to turn if jobs are going begging, and the 
Branch has been kept fairly busy. Regularly the hospitals are visited and in the hot weather 
convalescents from the military hospital are taken out for blows in cars. A hospital library 
has been colleéted. Many charitable societies owe a portion of their wealth to Toc H efforts. 
A branch of the S.P.C.A. has been started. A Children’s Picnic is organised each year for those 
who are tied to the plains in the summer. Help is given at the Lord Roberts Soldiers’ Club 
and now a Club is being formed for young lads who have just left school and who are still looking 
for, or just beginning work. The Branch are now thinking of holding a regular Corporate 
Communion service and of making onc of their weekly meetings each month take the form 
of some kind of service in church when the Padre can have his innings. In this conneétion 
they arc anxiously exploring the possibilities of forming a little Chapel in their own house. 


The visit to Lucknow had been arranged because seeds had already been sown by some 
Cawnpore members. Ronald Symons, lately a member of the Cambridge Branch and the 
Agra Group, after holding two small meetings, had summoned a semi-public meeting for me 
to deal with. About twenty-five turned up and after hearing the Story and asking many questions 
they were invited to turn up again at the Padre’s Bungalow on the following evening if they 
wanted to see Toc H Lucknow on the map. Rather over a dozen accepted the challenge 
and agreed to try out Toc H for six months as an unofficial “ Grope.” Good luck to them! 


Though I am now at Agra and had meant to tell you about the Group here, I must hold that 
over until next month if this is to reach the Editor in anything like good time. Two general 
impressions must be recorded. The first is that the hospitality shown to one in India is in a 
class by itself as far as my experience goes ; the second is that one cannot help being thankfully 
amazed that Toc H is so firmly established as it is. Men who have seen it anywhere except 
in India are almost non-existent. Things out here mainly militate against its easy growth. 
It offers nothing and demands everything. That must be why the stuff of which our member- 
ship is made is of the best. 
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Toc H, 33, Marine Lines, Bombay. 
March 19, 1930. 


Last month I wrote from Agra, but said nothing about the Agra Group . . 

There was very appropriately close co- operation between Agra and Muttra over none pro- 
gramme. They are among the few units in India which are not separated by a few hundred 
miles, being only about an hour’s run by road or rail from each other. Further they both saw 
the light of the Toc H day simultaneously when two years ago the P.M.G. came down from 
Delhi to tell the old Story to a combined meeting of Agra and Muttra men. It was delightful, 
then, to find that, apart from meeting the Group and the “ Grope”’ separately, and in addition 
to talking Toc H at a Parade Service in the Garrison Church at Agra, and doing the same ata 

“public gathering at Muttra, a combined mecting had been arranged to take place at Muttra 
on Saturday afternoon. Here we had tea together before we went to Church for a short, but 
very beautiful, service. Supper followed, and after four initiations Father Singleton gave us 
more lasting food for thought. Agra have developed quietly, picking their team with wise 
care. They have as good a mixture of men as could be wished for, and it is certain that through 
the Group men are meeting who would otherwise never mect. This happens every week. 
One meeting each month takes the form of a sing-song followed by a short devotional service 
and address in St. John’s College cellar chapel. A Study-circle on Toc H has been Started 
with considerable success. As everywhere out here, the finding of jobs presents some difficulty, 
but considering the faét that many of its members’ every-day ZERO arc full of service, 
the Group's record of work done is far from unsatisfactory . 

Muttra’s Story is unique in my experience of Toc H. With only two batteries of Gunners 
to recruit from, their numbers have never risen above half a dozen. Despite constant moves 
on the part of members the “ Grope” (for they have been too humble to apply for recognition 
as a Group) has not missed a fortnightly meeting since it was launched two years ago. Often 
there have only been two members in the Station to attend, but always Light has been taken, 
business done, jobs discussed, prayers said, and minutes duly sent in to H.Q. The jobs dis- 
cussed have been well tackled. . . . . . Many a good turn, too, stands to their credit. When 
T was there the membership consisted of a Major, a Lieutenant and a Sergeant in the Gunners, 
a Sub-conduttor of the Grass Farm, anda R.C. Padre. That they were wise not to ask to become 
a Group is shownby the sad faét that this summer only one member is to be left behind. Whether 
or not some of the Guests who came along during my visit will join up and make it possible for 
the “ Grope” to continue remains to be seen. 

From Muttra’s peaceful country atmosphere I plunged again into city life and the 
bustle of Delhi. The Story of the Simla-Delhi Group was published in the local Press. I 
will quote from that. “ Beginning with four members the Group g gradually increased to twelve; 
a small number, but then Toc H is not out for numbers. The composition of its membership 
may be judged from the fact that it has from time to time consisted of a Telegraphist, a Head- 
master, a Stenographer, a Major-General, a Y.M.C.A. Secretary, an officer of the Post and 
Telegraphs Department, an English Padre, a Lieutenant-Colonel, an Indian Padre, a Soldier- 
Clerk and a Bishop. Recently it can claim, as members, H.E. the Viceroy and his Military Sec- 
retary. It has formed Sports Clubs for clerks and for some railway employees ; it has run a 
class of Stenography, it has provided entertainment for groups of soldicrs in camp and on 
leave, and for the rickshaw coolies waiting patiently (?) outside the pleasure halls of Simla 
Other jobs have been hospital visiting, attending with sympathy the funerals of visitors who 
have died as Strangers in Simla, helping the Y.M.C.A. and Scouting, running a Reading Club 

for clerks, church work and helping charities. The migratory character of most of its members 
make it necessary Still to be called the Simla-Delhi Group, but it is hoped soon to have enough 
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permanent members in each place to make possible the formation of separate Groups. This 
migration, the distance between Old and New Delhi, the lack of their own home, and the im- 
possibility oF getting more frequent meetings than once a month, are all difficulties, but they are 
being bravely faced. A Group mecting, a public meeting, and a Corporate Communion were 
the main items in my programme ; and it was a wonderful privilege to meet a certain General 
member and answer his kcenly interested questions as to the welfare of Toc H in India. 


After a night’s rest in the train my brain, which was staggering slightly under the burden of 
17 crowded impressions, was quite ready to ask for more at Lahore. A busy five days ensued. 
The public were catered for at a meeting on the night of my arrival, at the Railway Church on 
Sunday evening, at the solemn Rededication of the Group in the Cathedral and at the Guest- 
night which followed. I told the Story too at the Forman Christian College. Lahore has no ex- 
cuse now for not knowing what Toc H is. Apart from meeting the Group on most of these 
occasions, there was a Corporate Communion on Sunday morning, and I had plenty of chances 
of meeting individual members, and two pow-wows were held with the committee. The 
Cathedral service stands out in my memory. Its climax was reached when the extreme beauty 
of the building was for the moment shut out in darkness, and the Rushlight, lit from an Altar 
candle, was carried down the chancel to face the waiting members. “ Members of the Lahore 
Group, do you promise to keep this light burning here in Lahore?” “ We will do so, the 
Lord being our helper,” came their firm reply, and the thirty members and twelve probationers 
undoubtedly meant what they said. The work of the Group is very varied, and has consisted 
of hospital visiting, drives for convalescents and nurses, children’s picnics, assisting at funeral 
of friendless folk, welcoming strangers, especially in touring theatrical companies, work for 
Scouting, S.P.C.A.,Y.M.C.A., and the Strangers’? Home, church work, helping at charity shows, 
raising football teams to play against Borstal boys, and their own special effort in conneétion 
with the Y.M.C.A.—the starting and running of a Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Furlough Home. 
This last is a great picce of work. The popularity of the home is evidenced by the figures for 
last December when the house and all the overflow tents in the compound were filled with thirty 
guests, and when there were 1,617 visitors from the local units... 


From Lahore Colonel Walton and I made an excursion to Sialkot. It took most of the day 
to gct there, and all night to get back, but during the few hours in the place we were rewarded 
by a refreshing view of the snow-clad hills of Kashmir and a most encouraging glimpse of the 
little bunch of members who have been transferred from Secunderabad, and are now “ groping ” 
to much effect in their new station. Supper with a few chosen guests was followed by an open 
meeting. It is almost entirely a military Station, and as was suggested in the February Lamp 
in such cases a “ Grope’’ remains a “ Grope.” That does not mean that much good work 
will not be done. What about Muttra ? Jobs are so far limited to hospital visiting and running 
shows for the troops. But the keenness of members ought soon to discover new openings. 


The twenty-four hours run across the Sind desert was not as bad as J had been led to expect, 
and Karachi was almost cold. A Start was made here in May of last year, but things did not 
really get going until the cold weather. Since then, regular weekly meetings have been held, 
and the membership stands at twelve with nine on the Outer Guard. Six stalwart members have 
been lost through transfer in the last three months. The majority of the Group are in the R.A.F. 
and have to come eight miles from Drigh Road to every meeting. That does not seem to 
worry them, nor does it keep them from their regular jobs, which include hospital visiting, 
church work, and the running of a concert party ..... 

In the middle of the night of March 12 I was roughly tossed about my bed by an earthquake 
shock. I took the hint and left by boat the next day. Thirty-six hours later Bombay gave me 
a warm welcome! But I can’t complain, for it is the first time since J arrived in India that I have 
had to put on iny summer clothes. 
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THE ARMY AND TOC H 


REMARKABLE letter, which will be greatly welcomed by Toc H throughout the Empie, 
has been addressed by the Adjutant-General to all General Officers Commanding at 
home and abroad, on the subjekt of serving soldiers and Toc H. We are now able to 
publish its full text, which is as follows :— 
1915 February, 1930. 

“It has been represented to the Army Council by Ficld-Marshal Viscount Plumer and The 
Reverend P. B. Clayton, in an interview which took place on the 29th January, 1930, between 
the above-mentioned and the Chief of the Imperial General Staff and the Adjutant-General to 
the Forces, that an impression has got abroad that officers and men of the Army are, by reason 
of their profession, cut off from aftive membership of Toc H. It may be as well, therefore, 
to State here, quite distinétly, that there is nothing either in the obligations of an Army career 
or the membership of Toc H which are antagonistic. Quite the reverse. Toc H was born 
of the Army in war, and there is no reason why officers and men should not exercise, should 
they so desire, full membership in peace as they did during the war. Nor is there any more 
reason why an officer who is a member of Toc H should not meet a private soldier who is also 
a member of Toc H in the course of their aftivities in conneftion with the fellowship, than there 
is that he should not play foctball, cricket or any other game that is, as is well known, played 
by officers and other ranks in their ordinary everyday regimental life. 

« The Army Council feel that it would be unfortunate indecd if the present ignorance of the 
aims and objects of Toc H were perpetuated by its parent, the British Army, and wish it to be 
understood that, for their part, they desire once and for all to state that there is nothing in 
the constitution of either to prevent officers and other ranks of the Army from becoming 
members of Toc H. ‘Those members of Toc H who. joined that fellowship when at school— 
as so many do—may carry on their membership throughout their Army carcer, and others 
may join without any misgivings. 

“It will be kind of you if you will cause the contents of this letter to be made known, in such 
manner as seems best to you, to all Os.C. units in your Command.” 

This letter clearly removes all doubts that may have existed—and often have existed—in the 
minds of officers and men as to the propriety of their being fellow-members of the same unit 
of Toc H and meeting freely in the fellowship and service of Toc H life when off duty. It is 
now our business to follow this up carefully and taétfully, and to endeavour to recruit into Toc H 
many more serving soldiers of all ranks than we have at present. A special effort will be made 
by Headquarters to recruit as general members and definitely to intercst in Toc H a number of 
senior officers whose membership, when they have established personal contact with the family, 
will be of special value. Where suitable opportunities offer, we hope this will be done locally 
as well, and that in every case an effort will be made to show these officers something of Toc H 
in being. In many cases it ought to be possible for Toc H to make useful contaéts with the 
Army by trying to assist, as it already has done in York, and is now doing in Woolwich, in 
the scheme for helping, by special talks on ordinary praftical topics, long-scrvice men who 
are about to leave the Army for civil life. 

It is not proposed that, save in quite exceptional circumstances, any attempt should be made 
to set up purely military units, and the Hon. Administrator asks that this should in no case be 
attempted without a previous report to Headquarters. It has already been done in Catterick, 
with the approval at the time that it was done of the then C.-in-C. There, unfortunately, for 
reasons mainly of geography, it has not been possible to link up the military unit really effectively 
with a distri. It may be advisable and possible to do this in some other places. Progress in 
Army membership will probably not be very rapid, but already enquiries are coming in as 
the result of the Adjutant-General’s letter. 
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A PARABLE OF FRIENDSHIP 


I WAS Sitting near the top of a pass through the hills, looking across the wide 
“ valley, with a lake set in the midst of it, and streams and waterfalls splashing 
into the lake. ‘The path I had been following—it was no more than a bridle 
track—ran down to the lake-side, followed its curving bank, then climbed and 
twisted among the hills again, till it finally passed out of sight. The hills rose 
from almost all sides of the lake, with gentle slopes at first, but craggy and pre- 
cipitous higher, some towering towards the clouds. There was a wind blowing 
through the pass at my back, whistling round my head, and murmuring over 
the rushes on the hillside. And the sun kept coming out and disappearing again 
among the clouds. 


Sitting then, quite alone, with no sign of life visible save a few cottages away 
down the valley, it came gradually upon me that all these dumb things, the hills 
and the streams and the wind and the sun, if I had but realised it, were most 
tremendously friendly. They were not the cold inanimate things we took 
them for, but if I would show it too, they were longing to show a great friendli- 
ness to me. And I realised too, that for all that they were dumb, if I would 
listen aright, 1 would know what they were all calling out to me. 

So I listened, and this is what I heard :— 

First the sun spoke—playing hide-and-seek among the clouds—and called 
out and asked why I sat still there on the grass instead of playing with it? I 
could hide behind the rocks while it hid itself in the clouds, and then it would 
come forth and search me out—it would be such fun 


But the wind interrupted and cried out that I must come dancing over the 
gtass with it, in and out among the valleys and slopes, singing and whistling as 
we went. 

Then during a lull in the wind I heard a stream. And the stream called to 
me to come with it and plunge into the lake, and splash water at each other, 
ruffling the calm lake for our very joy. 

After that there was a pause and I heard the sun and the wind and the stream 
no more. The voice that spoke now was quite different—it whispered shyly 
to me, so that at first I hardly caught its words. That was the hill-path speaking, 
and it was asking me to come with it down the valley and up over yonder hills, 
for it was so lonely by itself. But it was shy because, it said, it wasn’t nearly 
as exciting to go with as the wind or the stream, and it couldn’t play like the sun 
and the clouds. We would but go along quietly together, exchanging a few 
words now and then, but mostly just having each others companionship. 
So I smiled back at the path, and said I would come with it one day, and find 
out where it led to beyond the hills. 

And then I looked up at the hills themselves. And the hills said nothing ; 
but as they frowned down at me, I knew what they were thinking. They were 
too proud to ask. But they challenged me, nevertheless. It would be a hard 
climb to reach their summits, and there was nothing to guide me. I would get 
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cut and bruised among their jagged rocks, and I would likely have to turn back 
and try afresh many times before the end was gained. And yet—for all their 
harsh, forbidding looks, once I had come to know them and their ways, and had 
attained to their highest peaks, they would willingly and gladly show me such 
glorious things and such wide views over the land as I would find nowhete else. 

And as I came down from that pass in the hills, I thought over all these things. 
And what I thought you will probably have guessed already. 

For the sun and the wind and the stream are like those good fellows whose 
spirits and whose cheerfulness are never exhausted, and who all-unconsciously 
and light-heartedly bring joy and happiness wherever they go, if we will but 
join in with them, and not sulkily or lazily stand apart. But I thought also, it 
is easiest to join in with them, and sometimes we forget the lonely people in the 
world. 

For the path over the hills was like those lonely people—too shy to seek com- 
panionship with anyone who would not listen quictly and sympathetically, and 
shy also about what they have to offer. And it mey be, indeed, that they have 
nothing very obvious to give—as we come over that next pass, only gently 
undulating country may appear—but it will be most strange if we do not find 
in these men a wealth of quiet understanding as we go on our way together, 
and if our life and theirs is not made the happier for our knowledge of one 
another. 

And then the hills—unto whom are they to be likened ? 

There are many men in the world, and in England especially, like unto those 
hills. They are not easy to understand at first, and may have sides to their 
charaéter we can never explore. It may be long before we can do more than 
exchange the merest formalitics—before we can climb beyond the foothills. 
And having got beyond, we may mect only with rebuffs. But remember Walt 


Whitman’s words— 
“ Have you learn’d lessons only of those who admired you, and were tender 


with you, and stood aside for you ? 

“Have you not learn’d great lessons from those who rejett you, and brace 
themselves against you ? or who treat you with contempt, or dispute the passage 
with you ?” 

And we will learn the greatest lessons when we have come to understand 
and love those who at first disputed the passage with us. It may have been that 
we were not fit to take that way. 

For true friendship must always be a difficult and a hard-won thing as well 
as a joyous and happy—yes, and quiet and understanding—thing. So let us 
think of the sun and the wind and the stream, and of the path through the hills, 
and of the hills themselves, and remember that they would all of them, if we 
would have it so, be our friends. 
OrMIE, 


Woolpack Inn, 
Boot, Cumberland. 
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PLATE XVII 


Photo: J. Palmer Clarke, Cambridge. 


This picture, which accompanies Ormie Wilson's “ Parable,” 
1s reproduced from a painting, done in the Lake District shortly 
before the War by Maurice Gray. At Winchester he captained 
the Eleven and the Soccer team ; he left Cambridge University 
after one year to study at the Slade Art School, and produced 
many paintings and sketches of outstanding promise. He loved 
the English Lakes especially and painted them often. He went 
to France in 1915 as an officer in the 2nd Dragoon Guards 
(Queen’s Bays) and was later transferred to the Machine Gun 
Corps (Cavalry). He fell in action on August 9, 1918, at the 
age of 28, following his younger brother, Edward, who was killed 
on March 31 of the same year. His parents have been kind 
enough to have this picture photographed for the JOURNAL. 


PLATE XVIII 


THE CRUCIFIX 


Above : The Crucifix at Sailly-le-Sec. The entry to the old trench is in the 


bank to the right. 


Below: saillv-le-Sec, showing the Crucifix on the corner, 
and the new roofs of the village. 


THE CRUCIFIX 


J PAVING the shell-battered village of Bonnay, the battalion marches easily 

along the dusty road. It is the evening of a hot day in the month of July, 
1918. The terrific German onslaught earlier in the year has brought the tide 
of battle almost to the gates of Amicns, and the hand of desolation is slowly 
and inexorably creeping over this hitherto untouched countryside. The troops 
swing into Corbie, and, passing beneath the great twin towers of the church, 
emerge on the other side of the town into a leafy lane. The boom of the heavy 
guns is now near at hand. The shell holes become more numerous, their 
numerous brown gashes pock-marking the green sward which here borders the 
river Somme. | 

As the dusk deepens, the silently marching troops enter the deserted village 
of Vaux. The little church, with its classic portico, stands beneath a huge tree, 
and the eerie quietude, hardly broken by the distant boom of a gun, is impressive. 

Night falls. A momentary halt is made to pick up rations and the advance 
continues in single file away from the road and over the brow of a hill. A whizz, 
a burst of flame, an carsplitting crash. Down, men! Later, quiet reigns ; 
stretcher bearers remain to tend the wounded ; the rest pass on. The last man 
of the long file moving on in the blackness of the night is a young soldier, laden 
with full equipment, added to which is a despatch case, field telephone, and a 
two-gallon can of water. The burden is colossal, and the lad staggers under it, 
being yet in his 'teens and lacking the Stamina of older campaigners. The di 
shape immediately ahead passes out of sight. The Straggler, no longer able to 
guide his footsteps, stumbles into a cavernous shell-hole, and, falling heavily, 
lies awhile. 

Later, rising slowly from the dewy earth, he surveys the surrounding scene. 
The night mist is illuminated by the pale flicker of Verey lights: shell-bursts 
pierce the darkness and the rattle of machine guns echoes from the hillside. 
Lost, in the wilderness of Armageddon! Never does courage flee more quickly 
than when man is exhausted and alone, knowing not whither to turn. Shells 
burst around. Thoughts of a boyhood but of yesterday crowd in upon thoughts 
of terror. 

Looking upwards, the young man dimly sees a tallcross anda Figure upon it 
with arms outstretched. A crucifix, symbol of the Greatest of all Sacrifices, 
in this desolate scene of the agonics of men! A change comes over the young 
soldier: “Lo, I am with you alway”... Courage returns, and, Stepping 
boldly forward, the lost man finds the hitherto unseen opening in the dark bank 
opposite, and, passing along the trench, regains his comrades. 

* * * * 

Eleven years have passed. 

Two travellers start out from Corbie, pausing awhile to gaze up at the great 
twin towers of the church and to examine the work of restoration. The leafy 
lane is resplendent with the new foliage of spring, and the song of the birds 
replaces the crash of wat, Upon yonder hillside a tall Cross of Sacrifice rises 
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from among a group of white Stones. The travellers think of other days and 
other faces, and muse awhile. “ They shall grow not old as we that ate left 
grow old . . .” and so thinking, pass on. 

Nature has healed many of the scars of war, and the river valley is very 
beautiful at this season. Passing Vaux, with its porticoed church still Standing 
beneath the great tree, a further village is reached. Sailly-le-Sec has risen from 
its ashes and there are people once again in its houses and in its street. A new 
red brick church nears completion and flowers bloom again. 

Turning to the left, the travellers reach a fork in the road where stands 
a crucifix, entire but for a hole in the side of the Figure made by a flying shell 
splinter, as if to remind us of the wounds of Him who is there portrayed. Already 
there is a generation in this village which knew no war, and little there is to 
remind them of it but for patched walls and stunted trees or the distant cemeteries. 
But before them rises the old Crucifix, token of that Greater Sacrifice, when 
He Who is the Fount of all Love and Joy and Peace died that these might be 
gained of men. 

The travellers pause awhile, the one remembering a night in the month of 
July 1918—and then go their way. EAN st 


TOC H ON THE TOP OF THE WORLD 


A report of two real Toc H jobs has just come from the Land of the Midnight Sun, where 
two members of the Edmonton Group (Alberta), a thousand miles north of their own city in the 
North-West Territories of Canada, seized the opportunity to “ let their light so shine.” 

While waiting for the opening of navigation on the Great Mackenzie, the main artery of 
commerce between civilisation and the scattered posts stretching to the Arttic shore, “ Smiler,” 
a member of Edmonton group, and his companion, a student of the University of Alberta, anda 
probationer member of Edmonion, discovered distemper was rampant among the dogs in one 
of the small towns. These dogs, mostly huskies, are sled dogs, and while fed and cared for 
during the winter months by their owners, who then depend on their labours for travel, are left 
pretty much to themselves during the rest of the season. ‘The distemper was particularly bad 
among the puppies, which were almost blind and praftically unable to breathe through their 
nostrils. These two blokes spent their evenings bathing and swabbing puppies, with the result 
that a large majority of the animals recovered, much to the gratification of the half-breed, who 
may have learned a humane as well as profitable lesson. 

A much bigger job, however, was performed by these same two fellows away up in the 
region of the Arctic Circle. Later that summer, while canoeing between two Stopping-places 
on the river, they sighted an aged pioneer gesticulating wildly from an island. Nothing daunted 
by the swift current, the two bent their efforts toward reaching his landing. They found the old 
timer, who had lived there with his Indian wife for thirty years, in an agitated condition. He 
said that a daughter-in-law had recently given birth to a child without any other attention than 
that of the old Indian woman. Now the child was suffering from a hemorrhage which was 
beyond their skill. Luckily the university bloke was a medical student, and, putting his know- 
ledge into immediate practice, was able to do something for the mother and child. 

Not content with this, the blokes paddled their canoe three miles up and down the river each 
evening for more than a week to continue their administrations to mother and son. They had 
the wonderful satisfaction of seeing the complete recovery of both before journeying on to the 

Land of the Midnight Sun. Jerry Brawn (Calgary Group). 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CENTRAL COUNCIL 


Í HE Eighth Annual Meeting of the Central Council, the governing body of Toc H, which 
by the terms of its Royal Charter is required to meet in April, was held at Talbot House, 
42, Trinity Square, on Saturday, April 26. The Council assembled in All Hallows at 2 p.m. 
for prayers of preparation, led by Padre SAWBRIDGE, and then, crossing the road, sat till 6.45 p-m. 
with a short break for tea, which furnished the opportunity for the informal telling of a year’s 
news and experiences. Loro FORSTER took the chair, and 85 out of a possible 126 Councillors 
were present. Among apologies for absence was one from David Boyle (Central Executive), 
but he passed overhead, just as the meeting was ending, to the accompaniment of a roar like a 
huge motor-'bus, in the Graf Zeppelin flying from Cardington to Friedrichshafen. 

In addition there were 32 Association Padres and Area and H.Q. Secretaries, not members 
of the Council, in session, and, as is its usual custom, the first alt of the Council was to give 
these non-Councillors permission to speak but not to vote. Business then began with the 
circulation and confirmation of the minutes of the Council Meeting of April 27, 1929. 


Appointments Confirmed 

1. Administrative Padre: The Council with acclamation confirmed the appointment of 
Padre Par Leonard as Administrative Padre until the next Council Meeting (i.e.,for the remainder 
of the term for which Padre Hubbard was appointed in April, 1929). 

2. Association Padres: The Council further confirmed the appointment of the following as 
Association Padres (paid) : Rev. D. J. WALLACE (Presbyterian C. of E., to be Area Padre, Lon- 
don) ; Rev. J. D. Tyrier (C. of E., to be Area Padre, Yorkshire, Hull) ; Rev. Saw Davis (Primi- 
tive Methodist, to be Area Padre, Northern Area); Rev. C. R. Brown, M.A. (C. of E., to be 
Area Padre, North-Western Arca, Salford); Rev. H. E. Batpwin (Congregationalist, to be 
Area Padre, Eastern Area, from May 21); Rev. M. Coreman (C. of E.) and Rev. NORMAN 
Knock (Wesleyan Methodist), to join the Staf of Toc H in the Autumn; Rev. F. E. Forp 
(C. of E., to be Toc H Padre for India) and Rev. W. H. Kinsey (Baptist, to be Toc H Padre 
for South Africa), these two latter being paid from special local funds. 

Finally, the appointments as Hon. Association Padres of all the Padres whose names were 
shown on page 3 of the Annual Report, if not already so approved, were confirmed. 

Election of Central Executive 

Voting papers containing the names of nineteen* members nominated for the Executive 
were circulated, and three further nominations added thereto. The result of the voting, which 
was announced after tea, showed the following members to be clefted :— 


London List. Country List. 
F. W. Bain (General). W. H. Carver (House of Commons). 
David Boyle (General). F. L. Footner (Southampton). 
F. C. Braby (Woolwieh). Lord Forster (Chairman). 
Dr. L. F. Browne (Mark VID. Rev. H. E. Hubbard (G/oncefter). 
Alec Paterson (General). Rev. H. F. Sawbridge Manchester). 
L. Prideaux Brune (Mark VII). H. Shiner (Petworth). 
Rev. O. S. Watkins (Joint Admin. Padre). Malcolm Speir (Scotland). 
H. U. Willink (Deputy Chairman). P. Sutherland Graeme (Harpenden). 

Ex-Officio Members. 

Rev. P. B. Clayton (Founder Padre). Wm. A. Hurst (Hon. Treasurer). 


Rev. M. P. G. Leonard (Administrative Padre). P. W. Monie (Hon. Adminifrator). 

* There are decisions of the Council to the effect (a) that 16 places only on the Central Executive are to 
be filled by election, the Executive being allowed to fill the remaining two places by co-option; (b) that 
candidates living in or near London, and candidates living elsewhere in Great Britain and Ireland, should 
be voted for on two separate lists, and that the eight members on each list who receive the largest number 
of votes from among candidates on that list shall be deemed to be elected. 
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Annual Report and Accounts 


The Hon. ADMINISTRATOR, in moving that the Report be received and considered, said 
Councillors would notice that much progress had been made on the Free Church side. They 
were getting into the position when they were able to do what they ought to do for their Free 
Churchmen. On the side of organisation the most important thing happening was the dividing 
of Toc H into manageable units with home rule of their own. They were also doing something 
overseas, They were not doing enough, and he did not think they would be able to until they 
had got the financial side of Toc H at home definitely in order. 

In reply to a question, Rev. H. B. ELLIsoN said that things were definitely moving in the 
West Indies where they had two keen pivotal men and where a Grope was already Started. 

In reply to a question about the loss on the Bermondsey house (late Mark XXII) the Hon, 
ADMINISTRATOR said that it had been a very special experiment made at the earnest instance 
of Alec Paterson in a thoroughly bad building and was in an entirely different position from 
ordinary Toc H Marks, which were surveyed very carefully before purchase. They had hoped 
to do something in Bermondsey by having the house. They had tried and failed and had lost 
several hundred pounds. 

On a question about the JOURNAL, the REGISTRAR said that a sum of £282 12s., included under 
publications, was incorreétly called a JOURNAL surplus—for if the salary of the Editor and others 
who handled it were charged to the Journat (as they are not now) this would disappear. The 
total receipts from the JournaL last year were about £3,200. 

The Council then passed the Report and Accounts. 


The Birthday Festival 


The reasons for the proposal to alter the date of the annual Festival from December to May 
had already been published in the November Journat, 1929. After much discussion the Council 
now passed unanimously the following resolution, submitted by the Hon. Administrator :— 

(1) That the Central Council approves of the annual festival being held in the future in the month 
of May in London, the next festival to be held in 1931. 

(2) That the Council considers that no definite plans as regards regional festivals should be laid down 
by the Council, but that arrangements to celebrate the foundation of Toc H in the month of December 
should be made locally to meet local needs and wishes. Area Executives, where these have been 
formed, should, the Council thinks, make these arrangements. In other cases the area staff, in con- 
sultation with the district committecs and the membership gencrally, should be responsible for making 
or securing the making of suitable arrangements. 

(3) That the Council thinks it important that all in charge of local festivals should confine them- 
selves to plans which they can carry out with the resources at their disposal and without special 
assistance from headquarters, except as regards the supply of one or two special speakers. The most 
suitable form of celebration appears to be in most cases an Area or District Guest-night. 

Tussy said he hoped Councillors realised what was involved in the issue. They had been 
given the faéts of the problem and he hoped they would carry them back to their own people 
and get them understood intimately. A special staff would have to be working for months 
ahead. The burden should no longer rest upon the shoulders of one man (Rex Calkin), and 
he would like to feel that the authorities had the generous approval and backing of the Council 


in any appointments they felt it necessary to make. 


The Relations of Toc H and the LW H. 


After a short tea interval the Council reassembled to consider a question of great importance 
and difficulty. The history of the matter had been that Pat Leonard had found a good deal to 
criticise in the L.W.H. and in September had raised the whole issue of a lack of settled policy 
with regard to the relations between it and Toc H. There had then been private discussion 
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within the L.W.H., as the result of which a memorandum had been drawn up by the women. 
Two small committees—what is known as the “ Digestive Committee ” at Toc H Headquarters, 
and a similar committce of L.W.H. members—had then undertaken discussion both of the 
main issue (the relations of the two bodies) and the methods of working. The L. W.H. sub- 
mitted certain Proposals to the Toc H committce which recognised how extraordinarily generous 
the offers were, but did not arrive at agreement on the main issue before Tubby fell ill. The 
whole subjeét was, as they knew, of such importance and so near to Tubby’s heart that they 
felt unable to thrash it out in his absence. They were agrecd that the main issue should be 
Postponed for about two years, that the rules which the women had adopted should be intro- 
duced, that Toc H should back up the L.W.H. asa body, and at the beginning of 1931 should 
Start preparing for a real discussion by the Council of Toc H. 

The rules proposed by the L.W.H. were put in the form of a resolution which was passed 
by the L.W.H. Central Council at a meeting held on April 12, as follows :— 

“The L.W.H. Central Council feels that the L.W.H. must be :— 

(a) Reduced in proportion to Toc H by means of the recommendations which follow : 
(8) Stiffencd up as to its membership. 

(1) That the probationary period shall be extended, the minimum being one year. 

(2) That full membership shall be open to women from 19 years of age upwards, except in the case 
of girls coming from a Circle of the Lamp, who shall serve one year’s probation and be admitted to full 
membership at 18. 

T (3) That members of the L.W.H. shall not as a rule go on Toc H pilgrimages, and that the Toc H 
Central Council be asked to fix a date after which no expeditions now arranged shall take place. 

(4) That Branch or Group joint mectings shall not be held more than four times a year ; that not more 
than two of these shall be for purely social purposes, and that the Executive of the Branch or Groups 
shall have discretionary powers to invite probationers with the consent of Toc H to such joint meetings 
when it is felt that it will help probationers to a better understanding of their responsibilities as pro- 
spective members of the L.W.H. And further that District joint meetings shall not be held more than 
once a year." 

The whole history of these negotiations and the text of the above resolution had been circu- 
lated to Councillors beforehand. The Hon. ADMINISTRATOR now introduced the subje to 
the Council. He said that the first thing they had to get clear in their minds was that as a 
matter of historical faét there had never been any decision by Toc H as a body in regard to the 
L.W.H. It had grown up alongside Toc H. What he called the main issue had never been 
before the Council, which was the supreme body of Toc H. There were 
four possibilities. First, there might be no L.W.H. at all. Then there might be 
a L.W.H. as in the beginning, a small body of women helping a society of men, 
or they might have a body of women like Toc H but entirely separated and entirely 
independent in the same sort of way as the Girl Guides were to the Scout Movement. 
Then they might have a L.W.H. as it was at the moment, linked in some indefinite sort of way 
to Toc H, largely independent but not quite sc, which claimed to be part of the family without 
any very precise definition as to what its right place in the family was. Those were the pos- 
sibilities of what he called the main issue about the L.W.H. Which of these things should it 
be? What he proposed to ask them to do was to keep the issue in their minds and not try to 
decide it now. Upon this matter they could not take a hasty decision one way or the other. 
He would ask them to accept and endorse the Resolution of the Council of the L.W.H. 
as set out in full in the first paragraph of the note circulated. Secondly, that they should recog- 
nise, as the Central Executive did, the unselfishness and loyalty which lay behind the Resolution. 
Thirdly, he would ask on behalf of the Central Executive that the Council agree that the women 
try to work their movement on the lines suggested by the L.W.H. Committee, and that Toc H 
should back them up. It was a matter which could not be settled in a hole-and-corner manner. 
There would be plenty of time for people to have all the facts and to prepare for the decision. 

After Par Leonard (Administrative Padre) and Topp THorNBERY (West Kent) had ex- 
pressed appreciation—which was very warmly applauded by the Council—of the Statesmanlike 
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way in which the matter had been handled and of the loyalty and generous attitude of the L.W.H., 
the CHAIRMAN put a resolution that the subject should be treated in the way suggested by the 
Hon. ADMINISTRATOR. The Council unanimously agreed, 


Reports from J Other Countries 1 


Business at this point was interrupted in order to hear brief speeches from representatives of 
some other parts of the Family. 

G. Lippre (India) said that whatever Toc H in India was trying to do, it did like to feel that 
it was being sustained and backed up by the great family in England. Four years ago it was 
said that India needed Toc H but that it was a hard nut to crack. They now had the nutcracker 
in the shape of Bobs Ford. He had becn cut there only four or five months, but already he had 
made a deep and lasting impression. He was providing that link which was so necessary in 
India where great distances separated each Group. Hitherto their work had been confined mainly 
to Europeans, not by desire but by circumstance. If Toc H Calcutta did no more than hold 
7o men together in the sprit of Toc H he thought Toc H in India justified itself. 

J. S. Averiri (Vittoria, B.C.) said his branch was in Vitoria at the far end of the Empire 
about 6,000 miles away, and it inspired one to see what was going onat home. Their Branches 
were not very big and were not doing very much at present, but they must be patient. In Vittoria 
they had 40 to 50 aétive members. Every institution in the city doing any good called upon 

` Toc H for help in different ways. He thought they were justifying themselves in a small 
way, and he was very glad that he would be able to tell them when he went back that not only 
had he brought and taken away with him brotherly greetings, but had been able to be present 
and take part in the proceedings that day. 

Sir Grorrrey Brass (Wales) said he thought they in Wales were going ahead on the right 
lines. They had not been in existence very long, but there was certainly great need for Toc H 
in Wales and particularly in the mining areas and places like Cardiff. They were not growing 
very fast, which was just as well, but the movement was definitely going ahead. 

Maxcoim SPEIR (Scotland) said he did not think that Scotland had done all that it might have 
done in the past with regard to Toc H, but he thought he could promise them that owing to the 
fact that they had had shot at them from London an exile from his own home in the person of 
Bob Sawers as organising secretary, Scotland would now forge ahead. As far as Scotland 
was concerned he thought there were plenty of the middle fellows but not enough at the top 
and the bottom. He also thought there was danger in the membership concentrating on their 
jobs of service and spreading the spirit of brotherliness to the negleét of the needs of the 
younger members. Toc H would be stronger and better if its members tried to help the younger 
brothers over the difficulties and snags of life as well as shepherding outside people. 

Padre H. Sawsrinar said he had been over to Ireland for a fortnight three times. He went 
over in March of this year and was delighted to see how much they had developed in twelve 
months. Belfast, which had been going for some time, was doing extraordinarily good work, 
and Protestants and Catholics were working together for the first time in the history of Northern 
Ireland. This year they had given birth to triplets and had started three new Groups. There 
were, of course, Groups outside Belfast, and they too were going along well. 


Rules for the Election of Central Councillors 


The Administrator explained that the existing rules governing the Central Council EleGions 
were out of date as it was known beforehand that Branches with the largest number of 
members in any constituency where linked Branches were in existence would secure the election 
of their own candidate, who might not necessarily be either the best Councillor or the member 


most desired. He moved :— 
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. “That the C il gives its general approval to the scheme for the election of members to the 
Central e E Serene and by general Branches, including Groups, which is set out in 
P. W. Monie’s article on pages 99 and 100 of the Toc H Journat for March, 1930; and authorises the 
Central Executive to issue new rules for Central Council elections giving effect to this decision and 
cancelling the existing rules approved in the Central Council's minute No. 7, dated 24th April, 1926.” 


This was agreed to without discussion. 


A rea Councils 


The Hon. Apsintstrator raised the subje& of Area Councils on the lines of his article in 
the April JOURNAL. 

H. U. Witzink (Deputy Chairman) said that he had been won over to the proposals by 
Peter Monie’s masterly cxposition of them that afternoon. He regarded them as the coping 
Stone of the decentralisation of Toc H which Peter had so ably organised. 

F. W. Bain (London) opposed the proposals. He said that there was only one body, the 
Central Council, which could come to a decision on a question of vital policy—and he ingtanced 
the Unitarian question of 1928. The Central Council might have been in the position of over- 
riding every one of the Area Councils then, if they had been in existence. On that occasion the 
Central Council came to a wise and proper decision because it was a central body with the 
benefit of the advice and presence of the leaders of Toc H. He would like to see areas 
discussing such questions as conferences, but the moment they were made properly constituted 
councils they would pass resolutions and come to the Central Council with those resolutions 
and, he feared, deprive that body of its proper authority. 

After Topp THornnery had supported the proposal, Perer Mone, replying to F. W. BAIN, 
pointed out that if Arca Councils had been in existence two years ago the Unitarian question 
would have been discussed at the Central Council meeting greatly to the advantage of all con- 
cerned, with far less misunderstanding and difficulty. They must not be afraid of discussion 
in Toc H. What they wanted to do was to provide the right places for discussion. 

F. W. Ban then moved the following Amendment :— 


“That the proposals of the Administrator be referred back for consideration at the next Council 
Meeting, and that meantime the Executive take steps to have the matter discussed by local Executives." 


On a show of hands the Amendinent was declared lost. 
The Adminigtrator’s proposals, as follows, were then put to the meeting and carried with 
one dissentient :— 

“ That, except as regards the proposals for “large areas,’ referred to as plan C, the Central Council 
approve generally of the proposals as regards Area Councils which are set out in an article by P. W: 
Monic on pages 134 to 137 of the Toc H Journat for April, 1930, and authorises the Central Executive 
as and when it thinks fit to put the scheme into force gradually, after consultation with the Area 
Executives, where these have becn appointed, and in other cases, after informal consultation with the 
areas affected. As regards large areas, areas with more than 60 units, the Council leaves it to the 
Central Executive, in consuitation with the Exccutive of any area affected, to work out some suitable 
modification of Plan A, so as, while securing adequate representation, to avoid the inconvenience 
of having the Area Councils in such areas too large.” 


Tue FounpEr Papre made a Statement regarding the new Headquarters offices. He also, 
pointing out that he himself was likely to be unable for some time to raise money for Toc H, 
impressed on the Council how important it was that Councillors and the membership generally 
should do all they could in this important matter. He also said he did not think that Toc H 
could be regarded as financially stable until it was receiving a Steady stream of legacies. 

In response to a written question from H. C. THomson (Bournemouth) the Administrative 
Padre made a Statement in regard to the holding of Toc H services on Sundays, and the use of 
the Ceremony of Light in churches. 

The meeting then closed, home-going prayers being said by Padre Owen WATKINS. 
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THE HALF-WAY HOUSE 


ANY travellers to Belgium and Germany will remember Dunkirk as a welcoming port 

after six hours of English Channel—a forest of masts anda row of gaunt quay-side houses 

seen in the first light of the dawn. To them it will have meant dry land again and hot coffee and 

a waiting train. But behind these first impressions lies a busy sea-port and all the crowded life 

of those who carry on their business in the great waters. History, too, is here. Turning from the 

arrival quays into the town itself, one comes to the gardened square of the Place Alfred Petyt, 
once the scene of a meeting on which the movements of a half-dozen armies hung. 

On November rt, 1914, in a little room off this square, Lord Kitchener and Monsieur Paul 
Cambon, the French Ambassador in London, sat down with the President of the French 
Republic, and Marshals Joffre and Foch to a hurried Council for War. This meeting will always 
be famous in history from the fact that Lord Kitchener for the first time persuaded the French 
military authorities that the War would last at least three years, and unfolded to them the 
contribution that the British Empire would make. He told them that 7o British Divisions 
would take the field and that the strength of the British Forces would reach its high water mark 
in the summer of 1917—prophecics, though he did not live to see their fulfilment, which later 
proved their own truth. 

Round this little room has grown up the Dunkirk War Memorial Seamen’s Home, opened 
freely seven years ago to all men of the Merchant Service to welcome them back to lend. 
A spontaneous fellowship with sailormen is its objeét, and a wholchearted support by those 
ashore centres round it. Dunkirk is probably unique as a Continental port in having such 
a small British Colony. A dozen families easily make up its active list. Therefore, it is not 
difficult to realise that to a tremendous extent the work of all social amenities falls on the few. 
Never did folk respond more readily and cheerfully than those who give of their best here 
week by week, that the men of the sea may know the meaning of friendliness, simple and 

sincere, in a Continental port, and be reminded even a little of “their ain folk.” There is in 
the Institute, whose management is entrusted to the Missions to Seamen, a concert and lounge 
hall, an officers’ club and a canteen, ranged around a turfed courtyard and shady cloisters. 
There are billiard-tables and wireless, and a library ; and beyond these needs stands the War 
Memorial Chapel, serving a purpose known to all men, but seldom better expressed than in its 
invitation—“ For the furtherance of friendship, human and divine.” 

To Toc H this summer, especially, is the War Memorial Institute of deep interest, for here 
is the half-way station to Poperinghe and the Old House. The ebbing and flowing stream of 
pilgrims will find here between their early morning arrival and their departure by cross-country 
bus for Flanders, a quiet service, an enheartening breakfast, and a sincere welcome from an 
old Toc H padre (G. W. Evans), to a countryside so full of memories. 


L Association de Talbot House de Poperinghe 


Since the announcement by H.R.H. the Patron at the Birthday Festival that Lord Wakefield 
had come forward with the wonderful gift to Toc H of the Old House in Poperinghe, much 
bas been done and much remains to do. By Belgian law property can only be held in that 
country if at least a three-fifths majority of the holders are Belgian nationals. An “ Asso- 
ciation de Talbot House de Poperinghe,” therefore, had to be found to hold the property. 
Paul Slessor (Assistant General Secretary), who has been concerned since the first with the 
negotiations for purchase and the necessary repairs to the House was unanimously made 
Chairman, Jack Clark (Mark VII) is the other original English member, and the Belgian 
members are the Mayors of Poperinghe and Ypres and M. Butaye; M. de Kock of Ypres 
acted as solicitor. The photograph (Plate XX) was taken at Ypres on April 5, when the 
trust deed was signed. 
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The MAL RAs OUSE PLATE XIX 
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—and its peaceful Courtyard (see opposite page). 


PLATE. XX 


INDIA AND 


BELGIUM 


Toc H, INDIA: Simra-DeEriu Grour (Delhi Section) Settled, left a 
P. N. EF. Young (Group Padre); Rev. M E. (" Bebs "') Ford 
Irwin (Viceroy of India) : 


right—Rev. W. D. Osborne: Rev 
(Association Padre for India); M.E. Lord 
lee Mi. IN Sen (Group, Secretary RN ims (Postmaster General of India, 
Member of Toc H Council oA. Falkner (Jobmaster). Standin HA Stoke 
AV AGS Vinsor LE CoN CEO Haru Gale |: DMGrawlorte: Io 


Fraser Sutherland ; 
Peck ; Sr C Willis 5 B. Greenway. 


L’ ASSOCIATION DE Toc H Dr Porerinaiir (see page 178): Seated, 
left to right—M. Emil Sobry (Burgomaster of Ypres); Paul Slessor 
Chairman); M. La Haye (Burgomaster of Poperinghe). Standing— 
M. E. de Kock (Notary) : Jack Clark (Mark VII): M. A. Butaye. 


Toc H AT BOILING POINT 
The Sollowing contribution from the son of the President of Toc H Australia gives a lively impression 
of the joys and the rigours of Toe FI work “ down under,” 


(NN December 15 of last year Sir William Campion, Governor of Western Australia and 
1 President of Toc H Australia, left Perth for Geraldton by road, a distance of 320 miles, 
in a shade temperature of well over 100 degrees. Ata time when the people of the Old Country 
are wondering whether Father Christmas is coming this year in a cloud of snow or driven before 
a south-westerly gale to the accompaniment of falling trees, we in this part of Australia are 
hoping to get outside the plum pudding somehow, even if the mercury tops the century mark. 
Oh yes, we do it all, turkey, plum pudding, crackers and the rest, and I trust it will always be 
So, a link with home, along with other old customs, which helps to keep the Empire one, 


perhaps more than we realise. 

Well, I set out to tell you about our overland trip, so Pd better cut out the cackle and get down 
to the osses. “The reason for the trip was the occasion of the lighting of Geraldton’s Rushlight ; 
they had emerged from the chrysalis Stage and we of the Country Trustees reckoned it was time 
they could use their wings. So about 9.30 a.m. of a Sunday morning we set off, the President, 
Lady Campion and myself. The first stage of the journey was to be New Norcia, 80 miles up 
the track, where the party were to spend the night as the guests of the Spanish Benedi@tine 
monks. This section of the journey, which usually takes about threc hours, was not completed 
till 3 o’clock in the afternoon. A boiling radiator—that was the trouble ; my word how that 
car boiled! T reckon you could have boiled eggs in it any time on the run to Geraldton. A 
six cylinder, 16 horse-power Austin, hereinafter referred to as “ Cuthbert,” was the chariot, 
and by the same token the best, almost the only, car of British make that can compete in the bush 
with the produétions of our fricnds across the Atlantic. Later we found the fan belt was 
perished with the excessive heat ; we had not the outsize fan we now have, and hence the extreme 
peevishness of Cuthbert whose thirst was nearly as expensive as ours. Roughly every ten miles 
of that first day Cuthbert had a drink from his water bag, while we had one from ours. Forty 
miles from Perth we struck a Nor’-West friend with a bottle of beer ; we drank it unashamedly, 
It was somewhere around 112 degrees by this time with a hot blistering 
wind from the north-cast. Cuthbert’s metal parts were a danger to the touch, and the gear shift 
could hardly be moved so great was the expansion. Lady Campion was now sitting with her 
feet propped on the half-opened windscreen in a most unladylike attitude ; the next drink she 
had was two stilf doses of sal volatile and she needed them badly. Thick bush all the way after 
the first fifteen miles and parts of the track like a badly shelled road in France didn’t improve 
the tempers of either Cuthbert or his passengers. A few miles from New Norcia and it became 
obvious that we must push on in spite of Cuthbert’s temperature, for the lady of the party didn’t 
look too good. So we let her rip a bit those last few miles and came bubbling into sight of the 
Monastery where we were met by the Lord Abbot who had been expecting our arrival since 
12.30. Round to the hotel, where Lady Campion was taken charge of by the lady who runs the 
place, while the President and I had lunch with the Lord Abbot and one of the other priests, 
washed down with some excellent sherry of their own manufacture and topped up with Benc- 
diftine. 

New Norcia is really a very remarkable place. Founded by a Spanish monk named Salvado 
in 1840 as a mission to the blacks, it has become in the course of time a great deal more than that. 
To-day, besides the monastery and church there is a large convent and girls’ college under an 
Australian Order of Sisters as well as an important college for boys, second only to the Christian 
Brothers’ College in Perth. The library is known all over W.A. and the organ, bought in 
Germany and assembled at New Norcia by Father Moreno, is for its size as good as can be 
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lady Campion assisting, 


heard anywhere. Some 9,000 acres of land are owned and cultivated by the monks as well as a 
further block of some thousands of acres further north. All this right in the heart of the bush 
an oasis in the midst of the wild lands. During the last three or four years a hostel for travellers 
has been ere&ted; this is also run by the monastery and a very welcome addition it is too. 
Lying on the best overland route to Mullewa and the North-West, many a travel-stained party 
pulls up here to find a comfortable bed and the sherry much to their liking. 

The next morning, leaving Lady Campion to await our return, the President and I took the 
track again for the 240 mile Stretch to Geraldton. The heat was worse than the previous day ; 
half an hour after the start at 9 a.m. Cuthbert began to sweat and we had to cool him off two or 
three times before reaching Moora, 30 miles from New Norcia. Here we picked up Padre King, 
hereinafter referred to as "“Kingy,” State Padre of Toc H W.A. From Moora to Geraldton 
and back to Moora the next day Kingy held Cuthbert’s rear portion firmly on the road, being 
in build somewhat like another padie who I think described himself as “ tallest when he’s lying 
down”! Kingy having settled in the back along with the suitcases, a few bottles of beer wrapped 
in a wet bag, and some sandwiches for lunch, the journey was begun in carnest. The President 
and I drove in spells of about two hours apiece, Kingy being a wash-out except as ballast. A very 
bad by-pass track for about 20 miles along the railway to Coomberdale, a few miles on to Waterloo 
and then the blistering hot sandplain of Marchagee, some 30 miles across. Until quite recently 
the track here was all deep sand and it is said that two commercial travellers set their bus at 
15-20 m.p.h, and sat in the back of the car! Did I hear anyone murmur “ Tripe? ? Well, as they 
say up North, mundiwi (perhaps). Anyway, now there is a good dirt road, and, had it not been 
for Cuthbert’s peevishness, we should have made good time. As it was, beyond 25 miles an hour 
he definitely refused to be driven and we became quite expert in nursing him over the rises and 
cooling him off on the downward slopes. About half way over Marchagee we camped for lunch; 
fruit sandwiches and beer. Here it was well up to 115 degrees, probably more, with no trees 
to break the hot wind over the sandplain. The President admits that during the whole of this 

trip and until we got back to Perth, his diet was apricots, peaches, and beer, chiefly beer, in which 
respeét Kingy and I were not backward in coming forward. After lunch, off again through 
Carnamah to Three Springs. Here we decided to knock out the remaining two bottles of beer, 
so we repaired to a small tea shop and asked for some glasses. Not on your life, the good lady 
of the place wasn’t going to have anyone getting “shicker” in her place and so we drank it on the 
pavement. I must admit we looked pretty rough, in our shirt sleeves, the back of our shirts 
blue from the leather seats of the car. On our return here the following day word had gone 
round who we were and there has since been much slinging off at the Governor who wasn’t 
allowed to drink a glass of beer in Three Springs, there is said to be a photographic record of 
that pavement drinking party, though personally I doubt it. On again to Mingenew, the 
second hottest place in W.A., where it was around 118 degrees (the day before it had been 123), 
where Kingy wired through to Geraldton to say we couldn’t get in till 9.30 instead of 6.30, 
the time arranged for the meeting. Soon after leaving Mingenew the sun set and at last we were 
able to give Cuthbert the gas. After leaving Dongarra, where the track hits the coast for the 
first time since leaving Perth, Cuthbert began to slay rabbits at a terrific rate. We must have 
killed about 40 on this go-mile stretch. In spite of the rabbit-proof fence, hundreds of miles 
east of this spot, bunny is definitely in, all the way from Geraldton as far down as Three Springs 
and beyond the road is strewn with carcasses, all killed by cars. Some fifteen miles out of Gerald- 
ton we struck a splendid road, thinking this would go right on into town, we were going for 
our lives at over 40 to make up time when suddenly we came to the end of it. Result, a big 
bump and Kingy hit the roof for the first time (I was driving, so that was one up to me), and of 
course his head got the better of the wooden hood carrier. So at last at 9.30 p.m. we lobbed 
into Geraldton where we were met by Padre Halley and other stalwarts of the Geraldton Group 
who had nobly held the fort for us for three hours in the Parish Hall. After a bit of tucker 
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and a Couple of good whiskies apiece we went along to find about thirty fellows gathered, with 
the Mayor of Geraldton in the chair and among others John Frewer, Bishop of the Nor’-West. 
Geraldton, being the next port north from Perth, is not far from the edge of the huge North-West 
pastoral area, 

Considering the strenuous drive up we managed to keep awake; the President made an excellent 
speech and initiated four, including the Padre, there being some 15 probationers as well, all keen 
chaps; altogether a very good evening. 

The next day after getting a new fan belt for Cuthbert, we filled up and set of about 9.30 a.m. 
in what was comparatively a cool change, not more than 106 degrees. The journey back was 
without incident ; usually only the driver was awake and at times he too nearly went to sleep. 
Just before reaching Moora, where we had tea, the President got even with me by sending 
Kingy to the roof for the second time, a real beauty over a spoon drain, Cuthbert endeavouring 
to become an aeroplane, all four wheels off the ground at the same time. At Moora we said 
good-bye to Kingy, after more beer with two overlanding Nor’-West friends, and so hit New 
Norcia again about 10.30 p.m., Cuthbert again having committed murder, more rabbits and 
one brush kangaroo. Here we found Lady Campion with a bottle of sherry in her bedroom ; 
she appeared to have spent most of her time during our absence drinking sherry with Bishop 
Catalan, the Lord Abbot—not a bad occupation in that temperature. Next morning we went on to 
arrive in the city in time for a late lunch to greet the new Archbishop of Perth, Bishop Le Fanu 
of Queensland. 

This trip was certainly more hettic than any we’ve undertaken as far as Toc H is concerned, 
but it was in many respects typical of others the President and Country Trustees (Extension 
Board) have to do in starting new groups, lighting Rushlights, visiting for rededication services, 
etc. We are now extended north to Geraldton, 320 miles ; south to Albany, nearly 300 miles ; 
and east to the Goldfields (Kalgoorlie) nearly 400 miles. So I hope this account, with all its 
shortcomings, will serve'to give the Family at home some idea of what we are doing in W.A. 
and to help them realise that the Toc H flag is flying well and truly in this outback post of the 


British Empire, Simon CAMPION. 


THE DULWICH CONFERENCE 


A very interesting experiment has just taken place at Dulwich. By invitation of the Bishop 
of Southwark and the Master of Dulwich about 60 senior boys from public and secondary schools 
met there for two days to sce for themselves something of the life of boys of about their own 
ageinSouth London. They visited various day and evening schools, saw something of working 
conditions in factories and docks, and spent an evening trying to understand the principles 
and methods of clubs, scouts and Brigade companies. With this very practical background 
and with the help of introduétory addresses from the Bishop and Chaplain of Dulwich, and 
talks on clubs from Col. Ronnie Campbell, and on scouts from Sir Alfred Pickford, the members 
of the Conference got down to some vigorous and useful discussion of how public schools 
men could best throw in their weight. The method of the Conference—to see first and to talk 
afterwards—proved to be just the right one. 

Toc H was able to be of considerable help to those running the Conference. The boys who 
came from schools outside the diocese (about half the Conference) were obtained through 
the correspondents of the S.S.B.; Hubert Secretan was invited to serve on the Committee 
and to tell members of the Conference how they could use it to join up with clubs and scouts, 
whether through Toc H or not, on leaving school; and Causer, S.S.B. representative for 
Dulwich, and Collin Smith of H.Q. helped in conduéting parties to clubs. 

The Conference certainly gave the impression that the people who came to it meant business, 
and the many Toc H members who are now concerned with the work of the Schools Depart- 
ment may find therein some useful ideas. 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Frank Reading Padre, East Ham Group 


On March 19 died Frank Reading, first and much beloved member of Eat Ham Group. 
Formerly a journalist, and serving in the R.A.M.C. in the War, his ministerial career began and 
ended in the parish of St. Alban’s, where he was known, respected and trusted for the zeal 
which he carried into all his work. Eight years ago he came as a newly-ordained curate to 
East Ham, and it was on the eve of being called to a position of higher responsibility that he 
had so suddenly to answer another call. Wherever he went in Toc H, within and far beyond 
the East Ham Group, he was entirely loved, and he leaves a gap which is not easy to fill, 


Canon al E. Dawson : Padre, Chislehurst Group 


Many indeed are those who mourn the loss of a dear friend in the sudden passing of Canon 
James E. Dawson, Rector of Chislehurst, Padre of the Chislehurst Group, and for over 20 years 
Chaplain to Chislehurst Scout Troops. He was from early days a keen supporter of Toc H, 
as Tubby will testify. His influence in the Group, as in his Parish, was maintained by his 
charming personality, a sympathetic hearing of Everyman’s story, and a genial smile betokening 
a wide friendship. From his earliest days he had been a great traveller and, year by year, his 
parishioners were treated to wonderful lantern lectures whereby he brought to them the joys 
and experiences of his visits to Switzerland and to the Cathedral towns of England, of France 
and of Italy. He was a devoted admirer of St. Francis of Assisi, and what was probably his 
greatest lefture included all those places associated with the life of the Saint and most of the 
known piftures and frescoes portraying incidents in it. Me had given this lecture to his own 
Group and to the Chelsfield Branch but shortly before he left them for the Jast time. 


Frank Wood : Chapel-en-le-Frith Group 
Frank, or “ Towser,” as he was affectionately called by his friends, joined the ranks of the 
Elder Brethren full of faith and good works on March 9 in his twenty-fourth year, after a short 
but severe illness. As a foundation member of the Group he was known to all as straight and 
clean-living, always ready to help others, and one whose brightness and cheerfulness drew to 
him many friends. 


James Altham 5 Penrith Group 


“Jimmy ” passed over on March 21, at the early age of 32 ycars. A foundation member 
of the Penrith Group, he was greatly loved and respected by all who came into contaé with 
him for his sclf-sacrificing spirit and charming personality. His nature, combining a deep and 
sincere spiritual insight with an infeCtious gaiety, found its outlet in a very wonderful enthus- 
iasm for Toc H. 


Thanks givin g 


So often now I want to say 

A grace for happiness, and yet, 
Knowing that happiness is peace, 

I kneel in silence for a space, 

With all my sounding words of praise 


Stilled to a hush of gratitude. x 
J. B. 
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Exquisite 
| Altogether different— 
perfect in workmanship- 


supreme in service— 
guaranteed for thirty years 


Wonderful pens! In many designs and sizes, beautifully 
lacquered or plain types to meet the requirements of everyone. 
And each and every pen, no matter the price, carries a thirty 
years’ guarantee. 


The barrels—made of Laccanite, a new material which never 
loses its colour and does not easily break—are ornamented with 
real Japanese Lacquer, and the I4-carat gold nibs are tipped 
with the famous Hokkaido Iridium from our own mine in 
Japan. Add to this the ingenious feed which makes these pens 
infallible in action and the patent safety cap which makes leakage 
impossible, and you must agree that Namiki Pens are supreme. 


A plain type can be had from 7/-, and the prices range up to 
£7 for a genuine Makiye Lacquered Model. See these exquisite 
pens at your stationers, then decide on a pen that will be a 


friend for life. 


fountain 
pens 


=| Obtainable from all good Stationers 


Manufacturers & Distributors: 


THE NAMIKI MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 87, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


ra» em anne T cae Chen 


A Thriller that’s possible ! 


THE MAN 
IN THE RED HAT 


RICHARD KEVERNE, 7s. 6d. net 


“An enthralling book.”—Daily Tele- 
graph. 

“ Just the book that those who like 
a really good mystery story will enjoy.” — 
Truth. 

“Tt is original to find a detective 
story whose mystery is solved without 
the intervention, cither adventitious or 
disastrous, of a professional detective.” 
— Spectator. 


brs Fx ~ 1 
Finder 

An entirely NEW IDEA in word books! 
Gives the word you want—when you want it. 
The exact word. The ONE word expressing 
your precise meaning. 

A new and better tool for debaters, speakers, 
writers, and business correspondents. 

Gives definitions, allied meanings, synonyms 
and antonyms, suggestive phrases, roots and | 
origins ALL TOGETHER. 

The Times, says :—" It certainly ought ta 
be of use to writers who are not sure of them- 
selves or of the resources of the language.” 
T.P’s Weekly, says :—" Will prove its worth 
in the home and on the office reference shelf.'' 

Send postcard for prospectus and 


SPECIAL OFFER 
to readers of Toc H. Journal. 


THE LIBRARY PRESS LIMITED, 
83, Southwark Street, London, S.E 1. 


other good mystery stories—-————-— 
THE HAVERING PLOT. 
CARTERETS CURE, 
WILLIAM COOK: ANTIQUE DEALER. 

Each by Richard Keverne. 3s, 6d. nct. 
THE MISSING PARTNERS. 
THE VERDICT OF YOU ALL. 

Each by Henry Wade 3s. Gd. net. 
CONSTABLE 
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ALL HALLOWS PUBLICATIONS 


All communications with regard to these publications should be sent to the Secretary, All Hallows 
Porch Room, Byward Street, E.C.3. Cheques and postal orders payable to the Rev. P. B. Clayton. 


SHORT HISTORY OF ALL HALLOWS. 3d.each. (2s, 3d. per dozen.) 
HISTORY OF ALL HALLOWS. By Canon Mason. Is. each. 
PARISH LEAFLET. 6d. each. 

PLAN OF THE PARISH (Reproduction), 4d, each, (3s. per dozen.) 
PLAN OF THE CHURCH (Reproduction). 2d. each. (ls. per dozen.) 


A MEMORY OF THE UPPER ROOM AT POP. By P.B.C. Id.each. (9d. per dozen.) 

THE HOUSES OF TOC H. By P.B.C, 3d.each. (2s, 6d. per dozen.) 

TOC H THROUGH A PADRE'S SPECTACLES. By the Rev. R. Sinclair. 3d. (2s. 3d.per doz.) 
THE PRAYER LIFE OF MAN AND BOY. By P. B.C. 3d. cach. 


SERVICE OF PRAYER AND REMEMBRANCE. 3d.each. (2s. 3d. per dozen.) 

FINE OLD COLLECTS FOR TOC H. Id.each. (9d. per dozen.) 

A PRAYER ON THE BEATITUDES. 3d.each. (2s. 3d. per dozen.) 

FEET FIRM, HANDS BUSY. 3d.each. (2s. 3d. per dozen.) 

THE CARPENTER'S BENCH. AhymnforTocH, by P.B.C. 3d.each. (2s. 3G. per dozen.) 
POSTCARDS, ETC. 

THE UPPER ROOM. Coloured picture postcard, 2d.each, (ls, 3d. per dozen.) 

GILBERT TALBOT. Postcard. 2d.each. (1s. per dozen.) 

ST. CLAIR. Postcard. 2d.each, (Is. 6d. per dozen.) 

POSTCARDS OF THE CHURCH. Books of a dozen. Is. and 2s. each. 

MISSIONARY MAP OF THE WORLD. 2d.each. (ls. per dozen.) 


(93. per dozen.) 


(2s. 3d. per dozen.) 
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MULTUM IN PARVO 


9 Any Toc H members visiting STOKE-ON- 
TRENT in conneétion with the Wedgwood 
Bicentenary on May 18-24, will be welcome 
at the Stoke Guest-night on Wednesday, 
May 21, at 8 p.m. at the Deaf Institute, Victoria 
Square, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 

Ø We are asked to State that, numcrous 
cases of matrimony notwithstanding, the 
Toc H Guest House at LirrLr HATCHETT 
will remain open during the whole summer. 
Ø At the FESTIVAL or ENGLISH CHURCH 
Arr, to be held from June 16 to July 2 at 
the Caxton Hall, Westminster, the Toc H 
Drama League is producing some short 
plays and H.Q. has gladly accepted the 
invitation to furnish a Toc H Chapel there. 


@ The Toc H Stamp Crus, mooted in 
last December’s JouRNar, is now making 
good progress and will have something to 
contribute to the Toc H Building Fund. 
New members of it will be welcomed by 
the Hon. Secretary, J. H. Wake, 39, Truro 
Road, London, N.22. 


@ Secretaries’ List: Additions and Alterations. 

(a) New Groups: Airprir, J. G. Ness, 
9, Woodburn Avenue: AsHINGTON, E. P. 
Bainbridge, 3, First Row; Carzure (Scot- 
land), A. Somerville, 6, Hozier Street, Glas- 
gow; CATHCART (Scotland), J. K. Brown, 
42, Spean Street; Crinan, C. H. Ferris, 
Post Office; Cnippennam, G. Smith, 2, 
Parkside ; CLEETHORPES, N. Allen, 16, Oliver 
Street; Devonport, W. C. Russell, 25, Briar- 
dale Road, Swily, Plymouth; Duwncarrn, 
S. T. Dalzell, 19, Rosemount Gardens, Antrim 
Road, Belfast; Nunzaron, A. C. Lord, 32, 


" Waverley Avenuc ; PatGnron, R. H. Jackson, 


“ Ashcroft,” Beach Road; Ruri, A. Henstock, 
16, King’s Avenuc ; SKEGNESS, S. Blackbourn, 
95, Lumley Road; WHITEHAVEN, I. S. Bes- 
wick, s1, Market Place. 

(b) Change of Secretary: ARMAGH, C. D- 
Trimble, 36, Abbey Street; BROXBOURNE, 
G. B. Fuller, 146, Rye Road, Hoddesdon, 
Herts.; Carrertcx, Warrant-Officer In- 
Struktor Austin, Garrison School, Aisne 
Lines, Catterick Camp; COLCHESTER, 


E. A. Spicer, 26, High Street; COLCHESTER 
Drstricr, F. A. Jackin, 147, High Street, 
Colchester ; DrrsiDE AND Disrricr, H. W. 
Oultram, “ Merlewood,” Ashton Hill, near 
Hawarden; Easr Ham, C. H. Crabbe, 193, 
Sherrard Road, Forest Gate, E.7; GUERNSEY, 
P. W. Bush, jun., “ Wetherfield,” Guelles 
Road, St. Peter Port; Mexsoroucu, F. A. 
Kopcke, 161, Station Street, Swinton, near 
Rotherham ; Prescot, L. Adamson, “ Silver- 
dale,” James Lane; SourH Bank, T. O. 
Jones, 34, Conwell Road; Swansea, C. B. 
Williams, 7, Richmond Road, Uplands ; 
TOTTENHAM, A. W. Betsworth, 244, Mount 
Pleasant Road, N.17; WOLVERHAMPTON, L. 
W. Heeler, 7, Lyndhurst Road; Worksop, 
P. J. Morris, 45, Watson Road. Overseas— 
India : Bombay, J. C. How, c.o. Kalemazoo 
Sales, 32, Nicol Road; Karacur, C. D. 
Buckley, P.O. Box 84. Far East: SINGA- 
pore, H. Q. Edwards, Raffles College. Aus- 
tralia: BRISBANE, W. Nichols, State Advan. 
Corporation, Tr. Building; CANTERBURY, 
J. H. Street, 476, Collins Street, Melbourne ; 
Hosarr, P. Knights. “Africa : BROKEN HILL 
(Rhodesia), McDowel, Mine Club, Rhodesia 
Broken Hill Development Co.; DAR-ES- 
Sazaam (Tanganyika), R. Mackins, The 
B.E.A. Corporation ; JOHANNESBURG CENTRAL 
(Transvaal), E. E. Millard, P.O. Box 4347; 
Kawpara (Central Africa), S. E. Howorth, 
Toc H, Box 171. Belgium: ANTWERP, J. 
Morton, c/o H. W. Stevens & Co., 1, Quai 
de Rouen. 

(c) Change of Secretary s Address : BARRY 
Secretary to “ Grenfell,’ Colcot Road ; Nor- 
woop Secretary to 56, Tulsemere Road, 
S.E.27; Rerrorp Secretary to “West 
Furlong,” North Road ; SEVENOAKS Secretary 
to 24, Little Beeches Green, near Sevenoaks ; 
Taunton Secretary to 19, North Street. 
Overseas—India : SımLA-DELHI Secretary to 
Imperial Secretariat Buildings, South Block, 
New Delhi. Australia: ROCKHAMPTON 
Secretary to P.O. Box 21. South Africa: 
Organising Secretary (Rev. W. H. Kinsey) 
to 31, Boshot Road, Kimberley, C.P ; Benonr 
Secretary to 43, Fifth Avenue, Northmead. 
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NEWS FROM BRANCHES AND GROUPS 


Owing to great pressure on space, Branches and Groups are requested in future not to sontribute 
news unless of very outstanding general interest. 


London A rea 


On Ascension Day, May 29, the 
usual corporate Communions will be held. 
The services will be at 7.15 for Anglican 
members at All Hallows and for Free Church 
members at Talbot House, Trinity Square, 
E.C.3. All will meet together for breakfast. 

In the North Middlesex Diftrit, EDMON- 
TON and TOTTENHAM, augmented by 
barrel organs, colle€ted over £40 in aid of 
the local hospital. Their next joint effort 
on behalf of the hospital will possibly be 
digging and preparing land at the rear of 
the hospital and growing vegetables thereon. 
Tottenham have recently been doing good 
work in conneétion with the Sunday Night 
problem. EASTERN ENFIELD are still 
“ groping”? and the question of extension 
at Bush Hill Park is in contemplation. 

East London District held a Family Night 
at East Ham on May 1. The next corporate 
“show ” is to be a Distrik Week-end Camp 
on July 12 and 13. BARKING have run 
a most successful dance in aid of the London 
Association for the Blind. POPLAR are seek- 
ing fora new room and yet find time to help 
in looking after ‘‘Gropes”’ at Central Park 
(East Ham) and at Bow. ROMFORD are 
planning the digging of gardens for aged 
people. SOUTHEND provided their third 
annual tea and show for unemployed and 
necessitous poor. The Branch has now moved 
into new headquarters in Clarence Road. 
STEPNEY are planning kiddies’ camps and 
seaside visits in co-operation with Harrow 
and Hythe. TOWER HILL have moved 
to 42, Trinity Square. WOODFORD has 
followed its series of subscription concerts 
with an equally successful dance to raise 
funds for its “ Hut” Headquarters. 

South-East London Distrid. ELTHAM joy- 
fully announce that at last the Church Hall 
meeting-place is to be left in favour of a hut 
which was once a builders Store-shed. 
Members of the group have been engaged 
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in the colleftion of subscriptions duc to the 
Woolwich Council of Social Service—a job 
which the Council were unable to manage 
owing to lack of helpers. SYDENHAM 
had an interesting evening recently discussing 
Corporal and Capital Punishment. The 
Group are keeping in touch by implosion 
with Greenwich and Eltham. GREENWICH 
welcomed a full force of the local Regnal 
League Circle at a recent Guest-night and are 
to make a return visit. All hands worked 
hard in getting rid of tickets for a Toc H 
Drama League performance of “ Tons of 
Money” given at Greenwich on May 1 in 
aid of the Miller Hospital, a faithful servant 
of South-East London. The BELLINGHAM 
Branch have been able to welcome a German 
visitor who has been compiling records of 
relief work being done in this and other 
countries so that assistance may be given to 
suflerers from the war in Germany and 
Middle Europe. <A performance of “The 
School for Scandal” was held on May 3 in aid 
of a fund to help the Branch job of sending 
children away for holidays. SIDCUP, having 
been actively interested in the cause of the 
Deaf and Dumb for five years, heard a speaker 
recently from the Deaf and Dumb Association 
and in April collected over £40 in their aid 
by arranging Marigold Day. 

The association of the LEWISHAM Lamp 
with “the members of the Bath Club who 
fell in the War”? received a greatly enhanced 
meaning on February 26, when a deputation 
from the Bath Club came to the Branch 
headquarters and presented an illuminated 
roll of their fallen members. Colonel Gren- 
fell gave some vivid reminiscences of his 
brothers, Francis and “ Rivvy,” and of his 
cousin Julian whose names were on the lift. 
The Secretary of the Club and Barkis, who 
accompanied them, also spoke. 

South-West London Difrid. MARK Il 
sent a small party, led by Pat Leonard, to 


Mark vj, Birmingham, in March. The 
visitors took part in a Thanksgiving Service 
and a Distrik Gueét-night. Birmingham’s 
welcome was so heartening that it is hoped 
to make similar implosions from time to 
time. WIMBLEDON is soon to move from 
its comfortable Cafe to an empty fire-Station. 
The arrangements for the Good Friday 
Theatre Service (on behalf of local churches) 
were once more undertaken with success. 
The Torch Club, with increased membership, 
is going Strong. PUTNEY’S afétivities in- 
clude a collection at the Fulham F.C. ground 
for the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. 
It was fortunate that the colleftors were 
wearing lifeboatmen’s kit for it rained in 
torrents during the afternoon. With splendid 
help from WANDSWORTH, members sold 
programmes on the tow-path during the 
recent Head of the Thames race, £7 15s. 
being made for local hospitals. Putney 
colleéts books for the British Red Cross and 
the secretary will welcome gifts in kind, 
honest-to-goodness thrillers for preference. 

Weft Middlesex Diftrié, which comprises 
six Branches and Groups with Ealing at the 
centre, is confident that the new organisation 
will facilitate the growth of Toc H in a fast- 
growing arca. EALING has again raised 
part of its Area Quota by means of a weck’s 
“smoke-fast ” and is busy consolidating its 
“Bveryman’s Club?” experiment. On a 


South of 


East Farleigh Wing of the WEST KENT 
BRANCH are considering a novel job— 
the ways and means of providing a motor- 
cycle, three-wheeler, or car for their Distritt 
Nurse, whose only means of covering a large 
and hilly area is at present by bicycle, a labori- 
ous job. An appeal will be launched in the 
parishes concerned during the summer months, 
A flourishing pack of Wolf Cubs has been 
founded by Offham Wing, which is now 13 
Strong, and progressing so well that it is 
hoped to form a scout troop in the very near 
future. An open night by Plat Wing recently 
was most successfully filled by a talk from 
Dr. Rose on ‘ Prehistoric Kent,” which was 


recent weck-end 16 men and women had a 
fourteen-mile jaunt over the hills near Tring 
and a party of 40 heard Neville Talbot preach 
at All Hallows. SOUTHALL and ACTON 
continue to do good work among lads, 
A@ton in particular among those transferred 
from the distressed mining arcas. DENHAM, 
the newest group, is showing good promise. 
Its meetings have been made interesting by 
Colonial talks by members, and a good cor- 
porate job, the first, is being done among 
the boys of the village Sunday School. 

The Swimming Club announce that the 
season will begin on Tuesday, May 13, at 
the Great Smith Street Baths from 9 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. and “ Splash Nights? will con- 
tinue every 2nd and qth Tuesday until the 
end of September. The following pro- 
gramme has been arranged. 

May 13—50 yds.—Free Style (scratch). 

May 27--50 yds.—Free Style, (handicap). 

June ro—75 yds.—z25 breast, 25 back, 
25 free style (scratch). 

June 24—100 yds.—Breast (handicap). 

July 8—Plunging. 

July 22—12 widths—Free style (handicap). 

Aug. 1250 yds.—Back stroke (handicap). 

Aug. 26—100 yds.—Free style (handicap). 

It is hoped that the Club will have the 
assistance of Mr. Van Beets of the Poly- 
technic Swimming Club to coach members 
at Water Polo. 


England 


enlivened by the exhibition of a mammoth’s 
tooth, Aint-axcs and arrow-heads found in 
the county. A vigorous programme of 
singing closed the evening. 

HASTINGS held their Rededication Service, 
a simple ceremony which impressed everyone, 
at Holy Trinity Church on March 6. Members 
from BEXHILL, BATTLE, FLIMWELL, 
and RYE were present and swelled the sub- 
sequent supper and mix-up. 

Three new Gropes, at Old Portsmouth, 
Eastney and North End, are being fathered by 
a few members from the PORTSMOUTH 
Branch. All are doing well and it is hoped that 
they will flourish exceedingly and better 
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results be forthcoming in the city in future. 
On April 5 the Bishop of Guildford blessed 
asmall room in a condemned house. This was 
the tiny chapel of the GUILDFORD Branch 
in Maxwell House, its new headquarters, 
which by much labour and love have come 


out of a cottage long since condemned as 
unfit for human habitation. It is now clean 
and bright, repapered, distempered, and 
painted, with a common-room, a kitchen, a 
quiet-room, and a chapel, and promises to be a 
real centre of power for Toc H in the dittri&. 


Eastern Area 


A Conference of Branches and Groups 
in Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire has been 
arranged for Sunday, June 18th at HAR- 
PENDEN. The development of Toc H 
in the countryside will be amongst the sub- 
jets to be discussed. . 

The Thames Valley Diftrif, which for a 
long while has been unwieldy, is now divided. 

A Distri& centring on OXFORD, with 
ABINGDON and the new WALLINGFORD 
Group, has been formed. ETON COLLEGE 
who received their Rushlight in December, 
are increasing in numbers and some 37 were 
present to hear Harry Willink on March 29. 
Welsh boys from Slough were entertained 


East Midlands 


Three units in the Area have recently 
entered into possession of new homes. 
ANSTEY have reassembled BELGRAVE’S 
relinquished hut in Latimer Street, where they 
will be at home in the near future; and 
CARRINGTON have moved from the Market 
Place to 503A, Mansfield Road, Sherwood, 
where they have created out of a barren 
room a homely chapel and mecting-place, 
to say nothing of the library-cum-cookhouse 
annexe. During the winter the Group have 
rehearsed and performed two plays, a farce and 
one of the Little Plays of St. Francis, both of 
which were welcomed by the Toc H Saturday 
and Sunday Night Clubs and by a gathering 
of 120 cripples at the Albert Hall Institute. 
At Guest-nights there have been speakers on 
Gandhi, the Punjabis, V. D. Smiles, William 
Morris, and mining, and as a result of the latter, 
four members are visiting Newstead Colliery. 
LOUGHBOROUGH, too, are now well 
eStablished in their new H.Q., where their 
first meeting was held under some difficulties 
by candle-light Hard work by the 
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recently and beat the Group in a football 
match. 

In Norfolk things are moving apace, 
with Gropes at King’s Lynn, Happisburgh 
and Bradwell. The latter are developing 
under the guidance of LOWESTOFT, a 
large number of whom recently imploded 
to hear an interesting talk on “ Prison Reform”? 
At NORWICH a Distritt Guest-night with 
Neville Talbot as speaker drew members 
from the neighbourhood. ‘The Branch has 
run a serics of successful Sunday evening 
concerts for the youth of Norwich during 
the past winter and it is proposed to repeat 
this next autumn. 
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Branch and the Gas Office, however, has 
since produced a most comfortable home. 

Early in the year CARLTON’S Lamp was 
dedicated to the Elder Brethren of the distrié, 
when Faser of Nottingham gave a most 
inspiring talk on the Elder Brethren. Many 
suitable members, having undergone the 
“blood test” at Nottingham Hospital, are 
putting themselves on the volunteer list for 
blood transfusion. 

Family affairs have kept NOTTINGHAM 
busy during March, and the only talk that the 
Branch has had was a very informal and witty 
one by Paul Slessor on the purchase, presenta- 
tion, and future of the Old House. Heading the 
recent list of speakers at BELGRAVE Guest- 
nights, is Canon Linwood Wright, whose talk 
on Slum Clearance and Housing was full of 
a very urgent message. He outlined anew 
and desirable scheme of rent-paying according 
to the number of occupants of the house, a 
plan which might do much to relieve misery. 
An attendance of 36 at a meeting lately shows 
the flourishing condition of the Group. 


Gilbert Williams addressed a meeting at 
ROWDITCH on March 5, on both the serious 
and amusing experiences of his tour in America, 
a talk which led to a long discussion on the 
position of Toc H with regard to the colour 
question, The following week, Graf von 
Lettlandorf spoke on the German point of 
view, and the gencral conditions and difficulties 
that would be encountered by Toc H in 
Germany, and was bombarded with questions 
which testified to the interest of his talk. 


The Arca Secretary has paid one of his 
welcome visits to COALVILLE, and im- 
proved the shining hour with an interesting 
account of the pleasures and perils of last 
year’s Jamboree. An effort on behalf of the 
Deaf and Dumb by the Branch lately realised 
£30. WIGSTON have acquired a piano and 
are prepared to part with a part-worn har- 
monium for any satisfactory replies to their 
S.O.S. for (a) someone to play it, and (b) 
someone to pay for it. 


Northern Area 


Mid-Durbam District ave happy in welcom- 
ing their two new additions in CONSETT 
and SUNDERLAND. ‘lhe Dedication ser- 
vices of the Rushlights of these Groups 
were extremely well carried out and the 
large attendances were fully appreciative 
of the simple yet very sincere ceremonies. 

Tyneside Diftri ave just now a very happy 
band, as was evideneed at the WHITLEY 
BAY Group Re-dedication. There is ample 
scope for true Toc H jobs in ASHINGTON 
where their latest Group has been formed. 

Tee-side Difiritt is swelling perceptibly with 
the inclusion of GUISBOROUGH, CAT- 
TERICK and NORTHALLERTON. Their 


splendid unity was never better illustrated 
than at the District Guest-night held at 
STOCKTON. Stockton’s new home must 
have made some mouths water for they have 
achieved almost an ideal “ house.” 

Carlisle Distri is not to be left out and 
they vow that their Distrit GueSt-night 
will be something to remember—more power 
to their elbow. 

There is a great happiness in the Arca 
just now despite the fact that some Groups 
will go to sleep at the mention of the Builders 
Fund. When they wake up they will find 
that they have been left and will be fright- 
fully sore with themselves. 


N ke) rkshire Area 


The latest families to be born in the Arca 
are HOPE and MALTON, on April 1 and 15 
respectively. At least another dozen are 
groping their way to that stage. Districts 
that were tending to become unworkable 
owing to their size are now being split up 
into Provisional Distrifts sans Committees, 
the main purpose being for units to con- 
solidate their position; to concentrate upon 
missionary work ; and to foster the “ Distri& 
feeling’? until there are sufficient strong 
units to form a District again. Our Eighth 
Distri Training Weck-end was held at 
ALFRETON in the CHESTERFIELD and 
WORKSOP District. One useful method 
employed to assimilate the facts of the War 
and post-War history of Toc H was a debate— 
“That Toc H would not have started in 
England, had Tubby not returned from 
France.” The motion was lost. 


A most inspiring week-end was held in 
LEEDS on March 22-23, when, as the result 
of a challenge, a party of schoolboys spent 
two profitable days getting down to the 
hard fa&s of slum life. Their programme 
included visits to the slums, discussions on 
the knowledge gained, a Guest-night at 
MARK XIX, at which a typical scene in the 
Old House was enacted, and a visitation of 
British Legion distress cases with Toc H 
members. The whole week-end was excel- 
lently planned and one can safely assume that 
nothing but good can come out of it. 

The result of the South Yorks Bazaar held 
last November is a matter of congratulation 
to all concerned, a profit of £2,548 18s. 2d. 
having been made. 

A camp is being arranged for Training 
Week-enders at HARROGATE at Whitsun 
when it is hoped that over roo members 
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will go shavcless for three days. SHEF- 
FIELD (MARK VIII) Branch spent an 
interesting night when they split themselves 
up into groups and retired to odd corners 
to discuss the purpose and use of social 
surveys, afterwards meeting altogether to 
report their findings. The outstanding 
feature of these group discussions is the 


divergency of opinions on such subjeéts- 
The Shefhicld Distriét Toc H Rugby Club, 
finished its season with a loss. Thirteen 
games have been played, of which four 
have been won. For a young tcam, this 
record is not too bad, and they were justifiably 
proud of beating Manchester Toc H at 
Manchester. 


North-Western and West Midlands Area 


Manchester Diftrif—The CHEETHAM 
Group recently received their Rushlight 
at the hands of the Hon. Distri& Pilot, W. S. 
Hardacre, and the first new members were 
initiated by “ Greeno,” Salford Distriét Pilot. 

Salford Distrit. SALFORD have been 
doing splendid work with blood-transfusion, 
having been called upon three times in little 
over a week. NORTHWICH and GREAT 
BUDWORTH are working in close co- 
operation and held a successful dance on 
February 26 while a farewell Guest-night 
to Padre Bags on March 22 proved a great 
attraction—nceighbouring units being well 
represented and each providing an item 
of entertainment as a means of introduétion. 
Four new members of the Northwich Branch 
were initiated. 

BUNBURY are now firmly cSiablished and 
announce the formation of a Scout Troup. 
OUGHTRINGTON «recently enjoyed a talk 
on Parliamentary procedure and arc, as a 
result, in a position to understand more 
clearly all the technicalities in the Press 
reports of the doings at Westminster. New 
Gropes are in the process of evolution at 
Crewe, Lymm and Worsley, and there arc 
very promising symptoms at Irlam. 

Westmorland Distri. The STAVELEY 
Branch Concert Party recently gave a concert 
which raised £6 for the Builders Fund, this 
form of corporate job being very suitable 
for country Branches and Groups. The 
whole unit has some place in the Concert 
Party and practices arc excellent family meet- 
ings. The attendance is good and the fellows 
get to know each other much better than 
at formal meetings, while the discussions 
between songs cover a wide range of subjeéts. 
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East Lanes. Diftrif. BURNLEY Group 
by special efforts purchased a piano which 
was given to the Blind People’s Social Club. 
The gift was accepted by the Bishop of 
Burnley, who said that it was a joy to know 
that an organisation like Toc H exists. 

Liverpool District. By kind permission of 
the manager, LIVERPOOL have a special 
room reserved every day (Sunday excepted) 
between 12 and 2.30 at Castle’s Restaurant, 
Temple Buildings, 24, Dale Street, for the 
purpose of a Toc H Lunch Club. 


Wolverhampton Distri. The official history 
of CODSALL began with a Guest-night 
on March 14, when it was announced that 
they had been granted Group Status, and 
March 28 saw the Rushlight bestowed by 
Nicky, Revo conduéting the first four initia- 
tions. A permanent camping ground for 
the whole distri& is Codsall’s big job and they 
are tackling it in a manner that means success. 
WALSALL raised {12 10s. for St. Dunstans 
by means of a Whist Drive for the patients 
of the local hospital. WOLVERHAMPTON 
broke new ground on Match 3, when they 
held their first Ladies’ Guest-night. Next 
time they intend to get an L.W.H. speaker, 
and if possible start L.W.H. there. 


After the closing session of the National 
Scout Conference, held at Birmingham Univ- 
ersity on Sunday, April 7, an impromptu 
mecting of Toc H Scouters took place. Some 
fifty blokes, representing families as far 
apart as Lahore and Liverpool were present. 
Pickie gave a great talk covering Toc H and 
Scouting, and Watson of Lahore told some- 
thing of the cnormity of Lord Irwin's task 
in India. 


Wales 


The recent most outstanding event in 
Wales has been the visit of Padre Owen 
Watkins to South and West Wales. On 
Saturday, April 12, a public Mecting was 
held at Carmarthen when Owen Watkins 
and Higgon spoke and the Bishop of St. 
Davids, who was present, expressed his 
appreciation of Toc H and hoped that a Group 
might be formed in Carmarthen. On Sunday, 
after Evening Service in the Wesley Hall, 
Swansea, at which he preached, Owen Wat- 
kins spoke to a large public Mecting, Captain 
J. Brown, Chairman of Toc H Swansea 
District Committee being in the Chair. We 
feel certain that this Mecting will help Toc H 
in Swansea. On the Monday, mectings 
were held at Fishguard and St. Davids. 
Notwithstanding the carly hour at which 
the gathering was held at Fishguard, there 
was quite a good attendance and at St. Davids 
there was also a full house, while at both 
places resolutions were passed determining 
to proceed with the formation of Gropes. 


Padre Watkins, who is so very welcome a 
visitor to his own country, was at PREST- 
EIGNE on May 8, Pembroke Dock on 
May 9 and BRIDGEND on May ro. 

At a Joint Meeting of the Welsh Distriét 
Committees held at Neath on April 9, it was 
decided to hold the Annual Welsh Summer 
Rally at Gnoll Park, Neath, on Saturday, 
July 12. Lady E. Byass has consented to 
open the Fete and it is hoped that every 
unit in Wales will be able to take part. The 
Honorary Secretary of the Fete Committce 
is W. Grey Recs, 16, Bosworth Road, Skewen, 
Glamorgan. 

Successful Meetings have been held at 
Aberdare, Porth, Abertillery and Pontypool. 
At cach of these towns resolutions have 
been passed to press on with the formation 
of Gropes. 

MOUNTAIN ASH held their Annual 
Festival on April 3, the Rev. C. A. Clarke, 
one of the pioneers of Toc H in Wales, being 
the chief speaker. 


Scotland 


To celebrate its third birthday ABERDEEN 
Branch held a Gucést-night on Saturday, 
March 22, in Kennaway’s Rooms, which was 
much enjoyed by a company of fifty. Councillor 
Watt presided, while the rector of the Grammar 
School, the padre, and the Organising Secre- 
tary for Scotland made some telling speeches. 
The next day, being Sunday, the Branch and 
the newly-formed Grope of L.W.H. attended 
the Cathedral Church of St. Machar, where the 
Branch padre conducted the Ceremony of 
Light, and the L.W.H. padre preached of 
sacrifice and comradeship. 

The recently appointed AIRDRIE Group 
is progressing favourably, now being about 
thirty strong. Premises have been secured 
in Aitchison Strect which have been converted 


into Club Rooms. The average attendance 
at meetings, which take place weekly on 
Tuesdays, is about two dozen. Several wire- 
less sets have been installed for the blind and 
crippled, and assistance given at cripples’ 
treats, while monthly concerts are provided 
at Thrashbush Home, the local institution for 
the poor. 

POLLOK held their usual monthly children’s 
treat on March 22, the first to be held in their 
new home. There were fewer children but, 
in addition to them, about thirty cripples werc 
entertained. On April 5, a party visited the 
Church of Scotland Lodging House Mission, 
and the Group Concert Party entertained 200 
or 300 men there for an hour and a half, 
following this with a short service. 
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News from Overseas Branches and Groups 


The address of the Overseas office, from whence all Overseas and Emigration information may 


be obtained, is now Talbot House, 42, Trinity Square, E.C.3. 


(Secretary : Geoffrey Martin) 


AUSTRALIA 


The Australian Birthday Festival has now 


been sanftioned by Federal Council for 
ADELAIDE from May 14 to 19. 
“Father”? Harris, the Story of whose 


naming of a bay on the North-West Coast 
after Toc H was told in the December JOURNAL, 
now tells that the Lands Department could not 
agree to the title of Toc H Bay, but has decided 
that it may bear the name of Talbot Bay, 
by which it will henceforth be known. 

On February 18, KATANNING celebrated 
its second birthday by an excellent tea supplied 
at a provincial Group and to which 40 sat 
down. In the evening the Rededication 
Service in the Parish Hall was packed with 
members from the local and neighbouring 
Branches -and Groups and by the general 
public. His Excellency Sir William Campion, 
State and Federal President, explained the 
origin and ideals of Toc H to all present, and 
was followed by Padres King and Butler 
on their respective viewpoints. The gathering 


was a very successful finale to another year’s 
work, Katanning has been made the head- 
quarters of the recently formed Great Southern 
Area, a scheme which will involve the over- 
seeing of the Groups at KOJONUP, 
GNOWANGERUP, MOUNT BARKER, and 
ALBANY, and should relieve State Head- 
quarters of a large burden of work and travel. 
The holding of a Toc H breakfast after 
Corporate Communion at Stated intervals has 
become an interesting feature of Group life. 
A very interesting ceremony took place 
at NEWCASTLE (Qucensland) Branch Head- 
quarters on January 20, when a Carpenter's 
Bench was unveiled and dedicated for use 
as an Altar. The Bench is a beautiful piece 
of work in oak and the gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Lane, of Codsall, England, as a memorial 
to their son who was killed by a shark at 
Merewether two years ago. This Bench is 
in itself an inspiration to the making of a small 
chapel, upon which members are working. 


CANADA 


Toc H continues to take firmer root in 
Alberta. There are at present only three 
Groups in the province, two in CALGARY 
and one in EDMONTON, but it is hoped soon 
to revive the former Pincher Creek Group, 
which has been very quiet the last year or so. 
A gang of the Calgary blokes are planning to 
motor the 160 miles south to the border town, 
and help to put Pincher Creck on its fect 
again, It is a town of about 600 population, 
but there are already in it 163 organisations, 
so they will have no easy task before them. 

Though Toc H may not be very numerous 
yet in Alberta, the three present Groups arc 
Strong and doing valuable work in memory 
of the Elder Brethren. Calgary, Uncle Harry’s 
Armistice Group, being founded by him 
during Armistice week in 1927, has recently 
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split into two units, owing to the size of the 
original Group and in order to serve two parts 
of the city. A novel feature of Toc H in 
Alberta is that though there are only three 
Groups in two cities, there are nevertheless two 
local Toc H journals, so that Alberta can 
at least claim the distin&tion that it is the best 
“journalled ” distrift in Toc H in proportion 
to its membership. The Edmonton news- 
sheet appears once a fortnight and the Calgary 
news-sheet every weck. 

February and March saw TORONTO 
carrying on with the good work and numerous 
jobs were being regularly and well done. 
Guest-nights were fairly well attended, though 
the Area nights left something to be desired. 
An Area night is held on the fourth Tuesday 
of the month and is the meeting night for the 


whole of Toronto Toc H. Each unit in turn 
takes charge and runs the show on its respec- 
tive night, 

Rev, A. T. F. Holmes, of Vancouver, B.C., 
paid a two weeks’ visit recently with a view 
to looking Toc H Toronto over, while they 
returned the compliment, terminating in the 
arrangement that, as they like cach other so 
much, he should return in August next and 
take up the duties of organiser. They look 
ahead to some good results from Padre 
Holmes’s endeavours. 

A visit by some members from the 
CENTRAL HOUSE to the EAST Group 
left them with a fecling that there is a live 
unit there, and that Toronto is to be well 
served from that guarter before very long. 
Their meeting room, a cellar under a member’s 
house, provides the real atmosphere, and 
warrants a visit by all and sundry. 

The end of March witnessed a change of 
wardenship at MARK II (C). After acquitting 
himself with distinction for nearly twelve 
months, Harold Shannon, by reason of ill- 


health, yields the “ privileges’? of office to 
Vin Reeks, erstwhile of Mark II, London, 
England, and a member of the London Toc H 
Soccer Club. In honour of his successor, 
a special little feast was “thrown” by the 
out-going warden, during which Vin, in his 
turn, was called upon to present to his pre- 
decessor a small token of appreciation sub- 
scribed for by the hostellers. 

QUEBEC report an interesting international 
job. A young German lad, who was about 
to return to Germany, pending the patent of 
an cleftrical device, lost or had Stolen his 
passport, and all his savings. The Group 
made a whip-round to keep him till he might 
get a new passport, and then sent him to the 
German Consul in Montreal, where he got a 
part-time job. Now, so struck with Canada 
is he, that he has obtained a permanent position 
in a large motor works. The Group have 
also been visiting, organising concerts, and 
distributing periodicals to the crew of a 
freighter which lay in the river during the 
winter months. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


BOSTON Group are now re-housed in 
their new quarters at 123, St. Botolph’s Street, 
where they have recently welcomed speakers 
from the League of Conciliation for Youth 
and the League of Nations Union. 

In the big University Hospital at BALTI- 
MORE, there used to be a disreputable-looking 
yard out on to which the patients looked, and 
through which ambulances and police patrols 
would bring emergency casualties. Toc H 
had the happy idea of planting therein a 
beautiful Norway Spruce as a permanent 
decoration. On Christmas Eve this was 
decorated with coloured lamps, and under it 
the Ceremony of Light was held. The Group 
have also adopted a whole family, found and 
sponsored by the Family Welfare Association. 

The MANHATTAN pennant is now 
hoisted at 12, West Eleventh Strect, New York 
City, where they now meet every Monday 


evening. The attendance at the Shipboys’ 
Club continues to be maintained, and recently 
an Army athlete dropped in and was captured 
to take charge of the athletic side of a Boys’ 
Club in Brooklyn. 

MARK I, on a lighter evening lately, 
Staged a first-class indoor athletic meeting 
between the members of Nit-wit College and 
Numbskull University, at which there were 
scenes of enormous enthusiasm. 

A healthy Toc H start has been made at 
ANDOVER School, Massachusetts, which 
has already applied for Group Status. An old 
clothes drive for the poor of Andover, pro- 
moted by Toc H, produced enormous quan- 
tities of clothing of every sort, which was 
very gratefully distributed. Winter wood has 
been supplied to three needy families, and 
three of the Grope spend their spare time 
tutoring a crippled Armenian boy as a job. 


AFRICA 


Both Branches at PIETERMARITZBURG 
are going ahead steadily. Some few months 


ago, there was a disputation over the Toc H 
Boys’ Hostel, but it was settled in the usuaj 
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Toc H way, and helped to clear the air. A 
report is now furnished monthly to the 
Branches by the Board of Management, and 
the last shows a very steady progress, the Hostel 
being full, with a large waiting list. 

A joint committee of Toc H and the 
Y.M.C.A. have met to consider ways of closer 
co-operation, and, as a result of this, it is 
hoped to have more Toc H members on the 
various Y.M.C.A. Committees on Religious 
Work, Social Work, and Gymnasiums. 

CENTRAL Branch varied the monotony 
of their Guestnights by having a Camp Fire 
Meeting in a members garden; such a 
successful change that the experiment is to 
be repeated with several Y.M.C.A. gucsts. 

In the Eaffern Province, KEISKAMA HOEK 


have decided to raise some permanent 


memorial to all those killed in the Kafir 
Wars who are buried in the neighbourhood. 

In Rhodesia, a Toc H Conference is now 
being arranged for an early date, at which, it 
is hoped, all Groups will be represented. QUE 
QUE have been busying themselves with the 
needed a great 


old cemetery, which has 
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deal of attention after the carly rains. The 
Group have been making since February the 
refreshing experiment of cletting a new Chair- 
man monthly—a good plan for preventing 
meetings from getting into a rut, of which, 
however, there was no danger in January, 
when Methodism and Toc H, The Opening 
and Working of a Mine, the Pilot and Toc H, 
Volcanoes and Earthquakes, and the Birth- 
day Festival, were discussed. 

From Eat Africa comes a new journalistic 
experiment, The Nairobi Toc H Bulletin, which 
reports the splendid attendance of 32 at the 
Annual General Mecting of a Group barely a 
year old. This was followed a week later 
by an evening picnic round a camp-fire in 
the Ngong Forest, and then again by a Guest- 
night with Mr. C. T. Studd, whose years of 
service among the Chinese, the Indians, and 
the tenants of Liverpool slums, have been 
supplemented by 17 years in the Belgian 
Congo. On another Gucst-night, “ The 
League of the Lamp of Maintenance” was 
explained and discussed, and two more were 
devoted to Jane Austen and a Hat Debate. 


